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Grinding to a Stop 


With the press, apart from the London nationals, facing 
paralysis, two crucial questions arise (page 997). 
/ 


Labour and the Bomb 


A major problem for Opposition leaders this year is going to be to check a wave of 
muddled feeling in their party about the H-bomb (page 998). 


The Adenauer Question Unloading Strategic Stocks 


The spectre of US strategic stocks looms 
Where does the German Chancellor’s volte- over commodity markets (page 1035). 


face leave his country—and its allies ? 

(pages 999 and 1027). Inflation’s Stubborn Allies 
America’s financial problems cloud its 
hopes for continued prosperity without 


| Whipping at Westminster inflation (page 1019). 


A guide to the work of parliamentary whips Apartheid in Action—and 
(page 1000). Reaction (page 1026) 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, _ 
and the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints— applied with the care and 
attention they deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These 
internationally famous paints are manufactured under constant expert supervision; 
exacting laboratory and practical] tests ensure the maintenance of their consistently 
high standard. Applied with the skill gained from experience, they can be relied 
upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome appearance throughout a 
long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and varnishes of superb quality 
for every conceivable need. 


BY APP MENT 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. MANUFACTURERS 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
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Another “100 Chemical Plants” 
swing ashore 


When you buy from-Allied Chemical, it’s like having 
a chemical company in your back yard—over 100 
plants turning out more than 3,000 chemicals for 
world-wide industry and agriculture. . - 


It takes a large industrial complex to manufacture one of the 
most complete chemical lines in-the world . .. Allied’s seven 
manufacturing divisions operate over-120 plants, mines, technical 
service and research laboratories. And these facilities, plus a 
wealth of technical skill and experience, are as close as your 
Allied Chemical distributor. 


PLASTICS 


Allied makes a-c Polyethylene, a.low-molecular-weight poly- — 
mer that adds brilliant color and gloss to molded products; im- 
parts toughness and mar resistance to waxes, paints and coated 
board. Then there’s Allied’s new type nylon — PLASKON- nylon 
molding and extrusion compounds based on caprolactam. For 
other plastic applications, PLASKON provides urea; melamine, 
alkyd, polyester and other resins. 


THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


Allied’s chemicals are basic to- most processing needs. Be it tons 
of soLvay soda or custom lots 6f B & A biochemical reagents, 
world-famous Allied Chemical quality is in every shipment. 


IN AGRICULTURE 


For more than 50 years, Allied has been serving agriculture in 
fields, pastures, orchards and ranches the world over. ARCADIAN 
fertilizers today are raising the yields of virtually every type of 
Crop. PROCADIAN urea feed supplement builds healthier, meaty 


Cattle. And, ORCHARD BRAND spray materials protect crops and ani- 
mals from insects and disease. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL AND THE SPACE AGE 


Allied Chemical offers some 30 products for the space age. A 
new easy-to-read booklet entitled “Allied Chemical and the 
Space Age” is available without cost. Just write for one. 

You can get more information on Allied in our booklet, “Intro- 
ducing Allied Chemical International.” Ask your Allied Chemical 
distributor, or write for it om your company letterhead to your 
nearest Allied Chemical International office. 


The capitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chemical. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL SeSeESeTIa Ten. 
Ch emical Dept. 14. 
“Executive Office 
40 Rector Street; New York 6, N. Y. 
Office for Mexico and Central America 
Paseo de lw Reforma 76. Oficina 401 
Mexico 6,'D. F., Mexico 
South American Representative 
Sr. H. E. Gottschalk 
P.O. Box 60, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
European Office 
19 Av enue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium 
Far East Office 
P.O. Box 576, Hong Kong 
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A NEW DESK with A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty of desk 
space, and who may hold meetings in his 
Office, this is the ideal desk. The expansive 
top, 6’ 10” x 46” overall, projects from the 
pedestals to provide kneespace on three sides. 


HARVEY | 


~ 
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Special features include glare-free working 
surface, touch operated flaps, gliding drawers 
and improved locking mechanism, Available 
in alternative heights. Stove enamelled in 
colours to tone with any decorative scheme. 


The Conference Desk is the latest 


addition to the Harvey ‘400-Style’ 
Suite of office furniture in steel. . 
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Please ask for Brochure EO 999 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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Nuclear Ships 


First Published 





= for Thermal 
Power Stations 








Details in 


NUCLEAR 


ENGINEERING 


are widely applied in the boiler 
feed, circulating water, domestic 
and fire-fighting systems of central 
and works’ power stations in many 
parts of the world. 

























Head Office and Works : 
KILMARNOCK °* SCOTLAND 





Now on Sale 


IS QUALITY YOUR FIRST CONCERN? THEN .ce 


ask first to see 





In the June issue of Nuclear Engineering, the new reactor system in- 
corporated in the Vickers Nuclear Engineering proposal is described 
in full. With steam-cooling, heavy-water moderation and thermo- 
compressor circulation, this novel and entirely British concept opens 
up an exciting field of development. Details of six other British 
industrial ship propulsion designs are also revealed. 
















This* is the CYMA “Navystar” 
Ultra-slim . . .. waterproof... 
shock-protected ... 

17-jewelled Swiss lever 

in all-steel case. The 

elegant, world-famous 

quality watch of unsurpassed 
value at £24.17.6. 





Additional features include: 










Chapelcross; Fuel Elements for Dresden (U.S.A.); Thermal Storage in 
Rock Chambers; Electronic Instrumentation for Nuclear Power Plants; 
The Hanover Fair; O.E.E.C. Conference in Stresa. 














Monthly: Three shillings and sixpence. 
Annual subscription: Forty two shillings. 





Special subscription terms are available for students—please write to 
the subscription department for details. 


% One of over 90 CYMA 
Precision watches for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, at prices 
from 15 gns. to £200, 















CYMA 


One of Switzerland’s finest watches. 








TO COMPANY DIRECTORS 


‘ sn : BOWLING GREEN LANE, 
Have you considered apes usd famous watch for the Temple Press Limited LONDON ECL 


To mark an important occasion for some special award—no gift could be 
better appreciated than a CYMA, the watch aspired to by so. many discerning 
people throughout the world. 


Sixty Eight Years of Specialized Publishing 
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Countess Marion Dénhoff, Political 
Editor of Die Zeit, in her office in 
Hamburg. Below she tells why she 
reads—and quotes—The Observer. 


‘*The most remarkable 
British newspaper of all” 


says the political editor of Die Zeit 


Countess Marion Dénhoff is political 
editor of the leading German weekly, 
Die Zeit. Asked why her paper so fre- 
quently (and so fully) quotes The 
Observer, she replies in words which 
deserve a paragraph to themselves, 


“To my mind,” she says, ““The Observer is 
the most remarkable British paper of all. Its 
straight reporting, its reasoned and courage- 
ous opinions and its fresh, original handling 
of the news are as enlightening as they are 
indispensable to anyone in my kind of job. 
Frankly, I know of no newspaper that un- 


tangles the skein of world events with equal 
discernment and authority.” 

It is not common for the editor of a 
journal, itself influential, to write of a con- 
temporary in such terms. But the quot- 
ability of The Observer is indeed a fact; the 
world’s press and the world’s political 
leaders constantly cite its opinions. 

Not only in Germany, but in all countries. 
Not only top journalists and politicians, but 
public men and women in many fields. Such 
people shape events. And a newspaper with 
that calibre of reader has great respons- 
ibilities—for what it thinks and says is likely 
to become news in its own right. 


More than two million readers in Britain 
would agree with Countess Donhoff, both as 
an Editor and asa person, when she adds: “The 
very few Sundays I have had to go without 
The Observer just did not seem complete...” 

How complete are yours, by the same 
reckoning? 
* The Observer’s political freedom (there's 
an election coming) . . .k its mews Sense... 
%* fashion sense . . coverage of books, 
plays, films, gardening, travel and ideas ..« 
* coverage of sport . . . all these could be a 
godsend to you. kNot to mention The Week, 
that masterly review of seven days. 

Order it through your newsagent—in time 
for this Sunday! 


THE OB SERVER EVERY SUNDAY 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes 
Wire Rods 
Rails 
Hoop 
Plates 
Hot Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Steel 
Chemical By-products 
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Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 
PLANTS: 
' Muroran (Hokkaido) 
Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 
Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 
Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJ! TOKYO 
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RIGIDAL Seamwall’ 


A NEW TECHNIQUE IN ALUMINIUM WALL CLADDING 


*Regd. Des. No. 891666 


Detail of 

Seamwall 

construction 

showing typical attachments 


See the “Seamwall 
and Long Rigidal” 
exhibition at 
Old Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
Open daily 15th to 20th June, 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Admission by ticket only — 


these are available on 
Rigidal Seamwall Factory Gable End 


Attractive appearance Concealed fastening 
40’ maximum sheet lengths Competitive price 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd @ 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 


AP322 


request. 
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Grinding to a Stop 


T now looks sure that by the end of next week almost all the printing 
and publishing of newspapers and periodicals in Britain, apart from 
the national daily and Sunday newspapers published in London, 

will come to a standstill. Between now and then production is becoming 

more difficult every day. This is the cumulative effect of the ban imposed 
last week by the printing trade unions upon the working of overtime, 
and of other restrictions. The facts of the dispute are given in a Note 
of the Week on a later page. The upshot of it all is that the normal 

publication of The Economist looks like grinding to a stop. . 

We can only apologise again for the many serious defaults that this 
must inevitably mean in the discharge of our obligations to the paper’s 
readers, subscribers, and advertisers. Every effort will be made to 


‘bring The Economist out as adequately as may be. But the paper will, in 


any case, be truncated in size and late in delivery ; and there cannot 
be any certainty that it can continue to come’ out in any form. We must 
emphasise again, too, that The Economist is itself a victim of this dispute 
in the printing trade over pay and hours, and not in any way a party 
to it. We employ no printing workers ; we simply contract. for our 


printing with a printing house which the dispute, unless there is some 


new turn, will stop next week: the employers in the industry will lose 
their business, the workers their employment, and The Economist its 
printing facilities. 

It is a melancholy prospect for everybody. On the dispute itself we, 
who have no voice in it, can repeat only this. A settlement is much to 
be desired, in the interests of the printing industry itself, of the press and 
of the public at large. Both sides of the industry will be much to blame 
if they flag even now in the search for one. But, again, it would be 
preposterous to say of any industry that any settlement at all now would 
be better than the impending unhappy stoppage. A settlement, to 
be real and worthwhile, must make sense: it must, while meeting the 
satisfiable requirements of the workers, be one which can be afforded by 
the industry ; and, above all in this case, it must be one which offers good 
hope that the industry will be thereby enabled to adapt its methods and 
its organisation to urgent new technical and economic needs. The crux 
now, on all counts, is productivity. 

This is the challenge to both masters and men in the industry. The 
challenge to those of us who are directly the victims of the failure so 
far to find such a settlement is different. It is not simply that all of 
us stand to make important business losses from a stoppage of publication 
—or indeed already from the shrinkage and slowing down. There is a 
much more important point of principle. To stop publication is to fail 
not only in our contracts but also in the fundamental duty that all the 
press owes to its readers. The right of the press to unfettered publication 
is a right not of journalists but of free citizens: to appear, while and 
how it can, is the press’s duty. 
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Labour and the Bomb 


Her Majesty’s alternative government has been put on the 
horns of a dilemma by the welling-up of pacifist 
emotion again among some of its followers 


again this summer repeating the stark—but 
surely fairly simple—ABC of implications that 
arise for Britain from the existence of hydrogen bombs. 

First, now that they know how to make the bomb, 
the leaders of either America or Russia would, in some 
circumstances, certainly use it. They would use it at 
the beginning of any major war if they thought that 
the other side might be about to bomb them. They 
would use it at the end of such a war if they found 
themselves in the position of Hitler in his last Berlin 
bunker. This grim human fact will not be dispelled 
by any motions condemning the beastliness of the 
bomb, or by any agreements about discontinuing: its 
peacetime manufacture, which may be passed or signed 
in the meantime. 

Secondly, given this, the main task is to prevent the 
outbreak of a major war between the major powers, 
which would roll inexorably towards a last bunker 
situation. The only ways in which such a war could 
break out would be through madness or miscalculation 
in the Kremlin or (much less likely) the Pentagon. 
If Britain were to withdraw from the western alliance, 
and were thus to open gaps for more communist infil- 
tration around the perimeter of the free world, the 
chances of miscalculation or nervous madness would 
obviously be enlarged. Demonstrators against the 
establishment of American rocket bases in this country 
may be evincing a personal and courageous Christian 
pacifist feeling when they say that, for moral reasons, 
this country should have nothing to do with any device 
for throwing nuclear bombs on other people’s children 
from British territory. What they are not doing is 
reducing the risk of bombs being thrown at their own 
and other people’s children from other people’s terri- 
tory. They are increasing it. 

Thirdly, this (to non-pacifists) overwhelming argu- 
ment for maintaining and equipping American bases 
in this country does not necessarily extend into an argu- 
ment for Britain continuing to develop the bomb inde- 
pendently itself. For one thing, it can be argued that 
Britain might make a more direct contribution to 
western defence by increasing its other armaments, 
rather than by making a marginal addition to America’s 
much larger deterrent power. It is also argued that, 
if Britain were willing to renounce the manufacture of 
its own bomb, this might be used as a bargaining 
counter for securing a multilateral agreement: that 
other powers which are smaller than Russia and 
America should not start making their own bombs 


Rie are going to have to spend a lot of time 


either. But the example of France, which is ready to 
stake its whole contribution to Nato on its bid to be 
a nuclear peer of the United States and Britain, is not 
hopeful for this idea. And, in any case, those who 
think that such a self-denying bargain is possible 
should logically oppose any unilateral renunciation of 
Britain’s manufacture of the bomb beforehand, and they 
should certainly be more eager than anybody else to 
hurry forward the establishment of an American nuclear 
shield in this country. 


HE reason for repeating this simple alphabet of 
T security at this juncture is that it looks as if the 
old dreary muddle of emotionalism about the bomb 
is going to bemuse left-wing politics once again. Alarm 
signals are beginning to fly from Transport House, and 
for a familiar reason. While the Conservative party 
rigs its annual conference each October by picking for 
debate only ambiguous or laudatory motions which its 
leaders feel they can accept, the Labour party tradi- 
tionally does its rigging in a different way—by allowing 
motions which are fiercely critical of official policy to 
come forward for debate, and then using the faithful 
block vote wielded by the big trade union leaders to 
vote them down. Very often at this time of the year 
it begins to look as if this device might put the Labour 
leadership in danger of defeat on some particularly 
critical issue. Last year it was the comparatively minor 
matter of the public schools ; before that it was the 
demand for the nationalisation of a much larger number 
of industries than is on Labour’s present list ; and five 
years ago there was the narrowest shave of all on the 
explosive subject of “German rearmament.” This year 
it looks as if the pre-conference storm is going to be 
on the touchiest subject of all—whether the next Labour 
government should unilaterally renounce the manu- 
facture of hydrogen bombs. 

A year ago the Labour leadership gained support for 
its policy that Britain should continue to make the 
bomb (but not to test it) by the handsome majority of 
4,720,000 conference votes ; it would therefore require 
a turn round of 2,360,000 votes to overthrow official 
policy this year. But last week, to the horror of the 
party leadership, the giant and very right-wing 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
nominally reversed its policy on the bomb ; its annual 
conference passed a motion demanding that the next 
Labour government should take unilateral action to 
stop the manufacture of nuclear weapons and to ban 
their use from British territory. There is some evidence 
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that this turn-round was caused by the silliest possible 
mischance—the motion concerned was carried, against 
the executive’s advice, by a majority of 24 delegates’ 
votes, at a time when a number of right-wing delegates 
are said to have gone out to sun themselves on Scar- 
borough beach. But the NUGMW wields 650,000 
votes at a Labour conference. Add to this the million 
votes of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
cast at Labour conferences by Mr Cousins, who joined 
in this year’s Aldermaston march ; add the votes of 
some other trade unions which are expected to change 
sides this year ; and the mathematics could suggest that 
the Labour leaders are in a very awkward spot. 

From past experience, there is little doubt that they 
will manage to wriggle out of it. The real question is 
whether they can do so by the easier expedient of 
“ playing it soft,” or whether they will eventually find 
themselves having to “ play it hard,” as Mr Attlee and 
Mr Morrison had to do about German rearmament in 
1954. The tactics of “ playing it soft” would involve 
Labour leaders in saying very little about the bomb 
between now and October—with that little laying 
emphasis mainly on Labour’s existing pledge not to 
test the bomb. Leaders of unions which have still to 
hold their annual conferences might be asked, where 
possible, to try to see that H-bomb motions at their 
conferences are not too embarrassingly phrased. When 





The Adenauer Question 
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the Labour conference arrives, the anti-H-bomb motion 
might well be an extravagantly left-wing one (anti-all 
American bases, anti-western-alliance and anti-every- 
thing else); unions leaders need not feel they were 
committed to vote for that. 

If the Labour leaders can ride over this awkwardness 
without loudly advertising it, so much the better for 
both themselves and the country. That may seem an 
improper thing to say in a democracy that is based 
on honest differences of sober opinion, which generally 
need to be publicly debated and brought out into the 
open ; and certainly there is no subject that more needs 
to be brought out into the open than the muddle of 
this nuclear disarmament debate. But the conference 
of the party that may shortly thereafter be called upon 
to form Her Majesty’s government will not be the best 
place for exposing the muddle. It will be a minor 
national disaster if the last Labour conference before 
an election votes down a proposal to renounce the 
western alliance by only the barest majority and after 
a bitter battle. 

But, as against that, it would be a bigger disaster if, 
as the price of suppressing the clash privately behind 
the scenes, the Labour leadership were itself to have 
to make concessions towards neutralism in its own 
public utterances: Rather than that, the Labour 


leaders should do it the hard way. 


The Chancellor’s chopping and changing makes plain 
west Germany’s need for responsible government, 
not personal rule 


HEN Dr Adenauer was last returned to power 
by the west German electorate in September, 


1957, the comment was made in The 
Economist that his party, the Christian Democratic 
Union, had always, from its birth in 1945 to then, been 
Dr Adenauer’s instrument, not his master. Its future 
evolution when the Adenauer era was over was uncer- 
tain, and would affect the western powers vitally ; for, 
although for a period the basic national questions of 
German unity and Germany’s eastern frontiers would 
remain shelved, while Bonn busied itself with the pur- 
suit of union in western Europe, this was an interim 
period and would not last for ever. The threat of a 
divergence of German and western interests, latent in 
the unsolved German question, would come into the 
open at a later day when, more likely than not, the next 
generation of Christian Democratic leaders would be in 
power. 

The Geneva conference and the manceuvres that led 
up to it, solemnly as they have concerned themselves 
with German unity and Germany’s relationship with 
fastern Europe, have strengthened, not weakened, that 
Prognosis. Bonn’s interest in the Geneva conference 


is, naturally enough, that there should be no move in 
the search for a settlement of the German question 
until the balance of forces has somehow changed to the 
western, and in particular the west German, advantage. 
Indeed, it has been Dr Adenauer’s insistence on this 
standstill that has brought into view the first signs of a 
divergence between the German and the Anglo- 
American interest in east-west relations ; for the British 
are certainly, and the Americans probably, impatient 
of the total lack of diplomatic power of movement which 
Dr Adenauer’s attitude imposes upon them. Evidently 
it is not only his concern for the dangers to peace if the 
Geneva conference fails, but also his concern lest British 
and even American restlessness might lead to some 
risky change of position at Geneva, that has now helped 
to decide Dr Adenauer to keep power in west Germany 
in his own hands for a while longer. 

From the western point of view, it was generally 
to be welcomed when Dr Adenauer decided on 
April 7th to accept nomination to the federal presi- 
dency and allow another man to step into his shoes 
as chancellor. Dr Adenauer is 83, and his refusal to 
allow the emergence of any possible successor to himself 
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had long been a disquieting cause of uncertainty about 
west Germany’s future course. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Union without Dr Adenauer was an unknown 
quantity ; here, in the voluntary withdrawal of the great 
old man from active government to the position of head 
of state, seemed to be the heaven-sent opportunity to 
decide the succession calmly and in a manner that 
allowed the continuous evolution that German political 
life has usually, disastrously, lacked. Indeed, there was 
only one flaw; it did really seem a little too good to be 
true. 

It was. Having been talked into his decision by the 
men most loyal to him, Dr Adenauer very quickly con- 
fused matters by talking as if he intended to continue 
to conduct the government from the presidential office. 
His thinking aloud on those lines found no echo in 
. Germany. But almost as quickly, it became clear that 
he did not approve of his party’s wish to put Professor 
Erhard in his place as chancellor (a wish dictated by the 
innocent desire to win the next election in 1961), but 
was resolved to have Herr Etzel instead ; and what was 
more, he intended so to arrange the timetable of office- 
changing that he could himself send Herr. Etzel’s name 
to the Bundestag. The party was obstinate, and the 
issue turned into a conflict between the old master and 
his suddenly recalcitrant instruments. 

It was at this stage, at the end of May, that Dr 
Adenauer went to Washington to attend the funeral of 
Mr Dulles. There, as it seems, he was not only moved 
to gloom about the future by contemplating the loss of 
the powerful Secretary of State who had been his friend; 
he also was confirmed in the view that his own retire- 
ment would be a great loss to the West. On returning 


Whipping at 


An examination, not into whether party 
whips are too much like scorpions, 
‘ but into what they do 


HAT occupant of the extreme right hand place on 
the Government front bench, silently pensive 
while other ministers speak, flitting inconspicu- 

ously in and out of the chamber, pausing to bend his 
head in a brief whisper to a junior minister or a parlia- 
mentary private secretary, and once in a while tugging 
the coat tails of a minister who has slipped up over pro- 
cedure, is Mr Edward Heath. As Government Chief 
Whip, he is stage manager of the Conservative parlia- 
mentary party. As Patronage Secretary to the Treasury 
he is principal conduit to the fountain of honour that 
directs the carefully regulated shower of baronies, 
baronetcies, knighthoods bachelor, KBEs, MBEs 
and OBEs which falls twice a year on the well 
- tailored shoulders of Conservative politicians in Parlia- 
ment and in the party organisation in the constituencies, 
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home, he decided to simplify the whole matter by stay- 
ing in office, and told his stupefied party on June 4th 
that they would have to find not a new chancellor after 
all, but a new presidential candidate to oppose the for- 
midable Social Democratic candidate, Professor Carlo 
Schmid. Professor Schmid would have made—may yet 
make—an excellent president. The Christian Demo- 
crats are paying dear for the hubris that will not let them 
contemplate a political opponent in the presidential 
office. 

In the end—if the strange story can be said to have 
reached an end yet—the desire to keep Dr Erhard out 
of the Chancellorship has weighed more heavily with 
Dr Adenauer than the desire to keep Dr Schmid out 
of the presidency. Embedded somewhere in the chan- 
cellor’s chopping and changing there is a lesson to be 
learnt by the western statesmen, who have put so much 
of Germany’s and their credit on the person of the oldest 
of them all. Dr Adenauer’s great services to the Atlantic 
alliance, and the firm western alignment and pulsing 
material recovery that have marked west Germany in 
the ten years of his party’s rule, have caused them to 
assume, and to make the assumption too plain to the 
world, that Germany’s value to the west depends on 
Dr Adenauer and his party exclusively. This is a 
fallacy. The free world’s true interest in west German 
politics is that the Germans should learn for the first 
time to govern themselves in a responsible, continuous 
and civilised way. If this is happening just now, it is 
without Dr Adenauer’s help ; for, as the present events 
in Bonn show, the result of staking too much on the rule 
of one man has been, in the end, what might have been 
expected: personal rule. 


Westminster 


As Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, with the 
aid of a small highly skilled staff of civil servants, he is 
an indispensable servant of the House of Commons, 
responsible, under the Leader of the House, for 
scheduling the business of Parliament. He has offices 
in 12 Downing Street, cheek by jowl with the Prime 
Minister, as well as in the Palace of Westminster. 

The extent to which Mr Heath’s three jobs interact 
with each other is a controversial and delicate matter. 
Since the pervasive influence of political patronage was 
made a current issue by Mr Grimond its purveyors 
have become even more bashful than usual about its 
extent and function. The most that can be said in its 
favour is that since some degree of party coherence is 
an advantage to the country and since voluntary party 
work is evidently not in all cases its own reward, snob- 
bish baubles like political knighthoods are less harmful 
incentives than the embassies and judgeships which are 
the equivalents in the American system. The patronage 
of the Patronage Secretary is supplemented by that of 
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Mr Heath’s second role as Chief Whip. In this 
capacity Mr Heath and his assistant whips parcel 
out places on many, but not all, parliamentary delega- 
tions (with Mr Bowden, the Opposition Chief Whip, 
supplying names for the Labour party’s share), official 
trips abroad, and advisory committees. It may also be 
taken for granted that Mr Heath has more weight than 
Sir William Haley in advising the Prime Minister over 
Government changes. Most Prime Ministers, of 
course, are themselves familiar with their Cabinet 
material. The Chief Whip’s main role is to pick out 
likely backbenchers for their junior ministerial chance. 

But patronage is only the seasoning. The real meat 
of the whips’ task is to direct parliamentary play, in 
such a way that, within mutually understood limits of 
propriety, their side dishes the other. The actual 
scheduling of parliamentary business is done, under 
the direction of the Leader of the House and Mr Heath 
(this time in his capacity as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Treasury), by Sir Charles Harris. It is thirty-seven 
years since he first undertook this delicate task, which 
was made a civil service job in 1939. The great trick 
is to get as many bills as possible read for the second 
time and sent to committee in the early weeks of 
the session before the Opposition has any supply 
days at its disposal. Sir Charles keeps in close touch 
with officials of departments which have won a place 
for their measures on the list drawn up by the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Cabinet, and furnishes them with 
deadlines for producing their drafts. 

In addition to the Chief Whip, Mr Heath, and the 
Deputy Chief Whip, Mr Redmayne, there are eleven 
government whips, of whom four hold titular ministerial 
office as Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, three are 
officers of the Royal Household—the Treasurer, the 
Comptroller and the Vice-Chamberlain—and- the 
remaining four are unpaid (except of course as MPs). 
For the most part the Palace duties of the “ royal 
whips” are purely nominal. But they act in a minor 
way as liaison between the court and parliament by, for 
example, introducing members to the Queen at garden 
parties. And the Vice-Chamberlain, now Mr Edward 
Wakefield, is the most privileged parliamentary journa- 
list in Westminster. Sitting just behind the Chief 
Whip, at the end of the second bench in the ministerial 
tow, he is to be seen every day busily jotting down notes 
for a parliamentary “sketch,” usually covering ques- 
tion time and the first two speeches of the debate, 
which has to be delivered to the Queen by 7 p.m. 


F™ the purpose of being whipped, members of each 
party are grouped according to the geographical 
area of their constituencies. Each group has its own 
whip, who advises the new members about procedure 
and proprieties, attempts to shepherd his charges away 
from dangerous courses and reports back to the Chief 
Whip any special current malaises. The arrangement 
of pairs is probably the most frequent matter on which 
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a member will need to consult a whip. Pairing (or the 
gentleman’s agreement by which one member says to 
another of the opposite party : “I’ll push off and not 
vote if you promise not to either”) is fixed directly 
between two members, but each will have to register the 
pair with his own whip. The whip (human) will 
be guided in his attitude to a pair by the whip 
(written) which is a document circulated each week to 
all party members, listing the forthcoming parliamen- 
tary attractions and indicating their degree of import- 
ance by the number of times the summons to attend 
and vote is underlined. If the whip is underlined once 
approval of paired absence is automatic ; if it is under- 
lined thrice disapproval is certain except in the most 
pressing circumstances. In the case of a two-line whip 
the main concern of the government party’s managers 
will be to see that there are at least 120 members in or 
within easy call of the House, so as to have available, 
with a small margin of safety, the 100 votes needed to 
carry a motion of closure. 

The whips are the eyes and ears of the party’s 
leaders. It is through them that groups of the rank and 
file normally make known either their uneasiness or dis- 
satisfaction with leadership or policy. The practice is 
somewhat different between the two large parties, 
because even when the Labour party is in office its 
leaders attend full meetings of the parliamentary party, 
whereas in the Conservative party they do not. For this 
reason the Conservatives need to arrange for a whip 
to be present at all regular meetings of specialist party 
groups, so that the opinions which come up in private 
discussions can be conveyed to the leaders. In addi- 
tion, the government whips will always retain close 
working relationships with the members whom ministers 
appoint as their parliamentary private secretaries. One 
of the PPS’s jobs is to keep his minister’s nose 
clean with his parliamentary supporters, so that he will 
need to know from the whips of any murmuring of 
dissent. It is also part of his job to see that his minister 
is in position on the front bench when he is needed to 
answer questions or reply to a debate. A whip will 
prod the PPS into action if there is any danger of the 
minister missing his cue. In the House itself the whips’ 
most publicised activity is to line the entrances to the 
division lobbies to ensure that no sheep stray into the 
pen assigned to goats—a precaution that is usually 
necessary, not so much to prevent consciously unortho- 
dox voting but because the hundreds of members who 
stream in from the library and tea-rooms for a division 
have little idea what they are voting about. Between 
divisions whips play a constant, uncontroversial and 
indispensable part in the parliamentary pageant. They 
mount guard on the two front benches, so that there is 
always at least one official representative of the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition present to take swift action if 
an unexpected situation arises and, in the case of the 
government whip, to move the procedural motions 
without which the parliamentary machine would halt. 

Whatever the personal relations may be between 
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other protagonists of the opposite front benches, the 
amenities between the Government and Opposition 
Chief Whips must, if parliamentary life is to be at all 
livable, be preserved. Together, Mr Heath and Mr 
Bowden constitute the “usual channels ” through which 
the business of the House is arranged. Mr Bowden is 
given the Government’s plans for the forthcoming week 
on Wednesday in time for the regular meeting of the 
Labour party’s “ shadow cabinet.” Afterwards he sees 
Mr Heath again to find out if the Opposition’s wishes 
can be accommodated. If they cannot reach agreement 
there may be a public exchange between Mr Gaitskell 
and Mr Butler on Thursday, when the Leader of the 


House has made his weekly announcement about busi- — 


ness. This often leads to an undertaking by the 
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government to have another shot at sorting things out 
“ through the usual channels.” 

What makes a good whip? He-must get on well 
with other members of his party. He should not be too 
closely associated with any particular faction. He must 
have the kind of mind that responds quickly to a double 
negative (since a typical parliamentary motion will be 
“‘that the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question”). He must be intensely loyal to his 
party and its leaders—the case of the government whip 
who launched the “Attlee Must Go ” campaign in 1947 
by .an anonymous letter in the press was distinctly 
unusual—and he must be prepared to work extremely 
hard in the precincts of Westminster without ever 
getting a speech into Hansard. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


NATO 


The General’s Claims 


RANCE’S row with Nato, which has been simmering for 

months, has again come into the open. General de 
Gaulle’s refusal to allow the Americans to stockpile nuclear 
weapons for Nato bombers on French territory unless 
France can share directly in their control is part of an old 
story. The same dispute arose ever the installation of 
intermediate-range missiles, and the American reaction has 
been identical. The missile squadrons went to Italy, where 
strategically they are more useful. General Norstad now 
seems to have decided to shift the American bombers out 


of France, too. It is a necessary precaution for a military 


commander to take. All the same, it is manifestly not the 
way a military-alliance should be run. 

General de Gaulle has already made it quite plain that 
he is dissatisfied with both the Nato command structure 
and the deliberate exclusion of France from the nuclear 
club. The refusal to integrate his tactical air force and 
the withdrawal of his Mediterranean fleet have earned him 
hard words in plenty. But the debate has been useful. 
There are sensible doubts about the practical efficiency of 
the Nato system, and the French stand on the political 
control of Nato’s nuclear capability is certainly supported 
elsewhere. But General de Gaulle’s real concern is to share 
in Anglo-American policy decisions, and for this he needs 
nuclear weapons of his own. M. Soustelle told British 
MPs last week that France had the right to press ahead 
with its own tests in the Sahara. Yet even these will leave 
France well behind Anglo-American development. The 
realisation of this lag, rather than belief in the strategic 
desirability of separate deterrents, seems to have prompted 
the vehemence of the French claims for sharing secrets, 
which notably failed to shake the Atlantic Congress in 
London on Tuesday. 


As if to make sure that the allies were properly aware of 
just how hard and cold a look General de Gaulle is giving 
Nato at the moment, M. Debré made a further stipulation 
in his statement of Algerian policy before the National 
Assembly last week. He demanded “ total solidarity ” with 
France in Algeria ; if France’s allies did not make its cause 
their own, everything else—including European union and 
Atlantic solidarity—might have to be reconsidered. It is 
— misfortune that it is the whipping boy closest 
to hand. 


FRANCE 


The New Culprit 


LGERIA has been the subject of the first important debate 
A of the new French Assembly. Although the fate of 
the government was not at stake, it was an occasion to see 
the shades of opinion within a majority committed to the 
slogan of “French Algeria,” and particularly the shades 
among its Moslem members, who have now spent six 
months away from their military “sponsors.” It also pro- 
vided M. Debré with an opportunity to restate the official 
line and to prove himself, in the process, General de 
Gaulle’s faithful lieutenant. Choosing his words carefully 
to please the partisans of “integration” without hurting 
those of Algeria’s “ personality,” he proclaimed that there 
was no other policy than the general’s. 

The official line can be summarised briefly. The army is 
carrying out its task successfully. The FLN is not “ repre- 
sentative,” but there is a standing invitation for it to send 
envoys to Paris to discuss a cease-fire—though nothing 
more. The final solution for Algeria will be both political 
and economic. Politically, France has inaugurated demo- 
cratic practice in Algeria through a series of free elections 
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(a claim that Le Monde has found rather exaggerated). 
The economic transformation of the country should win 
over the Moslem community and strengthen its ties with 
France. .The unofficial line seems to be that, faced with 
strong military pressure and with no hope of a change of 


‘government in France, the “ moderates” in the FLN will 


bow to French conditions. Speaking in Angers last Satur- 
day, M. Debré asserted that the end could have been 
reached within the next few months “ if the rebellion had 
not beén receiving increased foreign aid, particularly from 
the communist world.” 

The tune sounds familiar. M. Mollet used to put the 
blame on President Nasser. For M. Debré, Chairman Mao 
is the culprit. And, like his Fourth Republican prede- 
cessors, the prime minister is not satisfied with the be- 
haviour of his allies. In his Assembly speech he even 
threatened western firms which “make nice profits with 
the blood of others.” This was taken as a reference to 
certain Swiss banks. 


GENEVA 


War of Nerves 


UST as the three-power talks on nuclear tests were starting 
up again in Geneva on Monday, the Soviet delegation 
spokesman at the foreign ministers’ conference in the same 
city declared that the conference was nearing its end. He 
declined to say whether his delegation expected it to end 
with any tangible results, or without any. Nobody else was 
inclined to commit himself about that, after the general 
freezing up of positions towards the end of last week. 

At Geneva, Mr Gromyko had steadily refused even to 
discuss the question of guarantees for West Berlin or of 
allied access to the city. In Washington on Wednesday, 
Mr Eisenhower had been asked if the foreign ministers’ 
meeting had as yet shown enough progress to justify a 
“summit ” meeting, and had answered: no. The President 
added that the head of “ any self-respecting government ” 
could hardly go to the conference table in response to an 
apparent threat ; and he called for a “ clear commitment ” 
that allied rights in regard to West Berlin would be 
respected. Mr Khrushchev was quick to counter with a 
declaration, apparently equally categorical, that Russia 
could in no circumstances agree to the “ perpetuating ” of 
the allies’ rights in Berlin. Meanwhile he summoned the 
east German leaders to. Moscow, and let it be known that 
talks there would concern the conclusion of a separate peace 
treaty between themselves and Russia. At Geneva, Mr 
Gromyko devoted Tuesday and Wednesday to garnishing 
freshly Soviet demands on Berlin that had already been 
tejected—and adding another time-limit. 

The Geneva conference, and the long-range exchanges 
conducted over its head, had thus arrived this week—the 
fifth week of the foreign ministers’ talks—at a stage of more 
or less open nerve war. But the British delegation, at 
least, was demonstrating a Drake-like phlegm by holding 
a private sweepstake on the eventual duration of the Geneva 
Meeting ; and its head, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, was enjoying an 
unexpectedly early release from the focusing of attention on 
his person that The Times had brought about the week 
before—for Dr Adenauer’s future had become a priority 
topic on the front pages. 
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EDUCATION 


The Teachers’ Tenner 


Y astonishing the Burnham main committee, and more 
B especially by scandalising the teachers, Mr Geoffrey 
Lloyd last week precipitated the agreement which had 
hitherto eluded the committee. The upshot is that the 
National Teachers’ Union have accepted (albeit under 
protest) the maximum offer of the local authorities. It was 
their previous reluctance to do so which had finally driven 
the committee to call in the minister to help (broadly on 
the precedent of 1944 when the Burnham committee, find- 
ing itself in difficulties, called in Mr Butler). Mr Lloyd, as 
expected, gave the committee a broad figure which the 
Government was prepared to pay in additional teaching 
salaries and allowances—about {15 million a year. But 
instead of then urging the two panels to hammer out a new 
scale on that basis, he audaciously proceeded to lay down 
that the starting salary for a teacher straight from a two- 
year training course should not exceed {510 in his first 
year. The authorities had already offered a scale of £520 
rising to £1,000 (compared with the present scale, including 
the § per cent increase yielded last December, of £498 to 
£945). After Mr Lloyd’s speech the teachers’ panel 
promptly accepted this, and abandoned their demand for 
something nearer to their previous bid of £600-£1,200. 

If Mr Lloyd merely wanted to get the teachers to accept 
the local authorities’ top offer, then (at some cost in oppro- 
brium to himself) it was neatly done. But it is more hopeful 
to assume that the minister means exactly what he says 
when he declares that {£510 is quite enough, at the moment, 
as a starting salary. The minister is not, in fact, niggling 
at a tenner. What he is presumably doing is to try to 
check the way in which the basic scale is used unduly to 
boost the pay of the majority of women in the profession, 
to the grave detriment of a proper pattern of incentives for 
qualified and experienced men. Of course, he did not come 
right out with this anti-feminist argument. But he is right 
in thinking that even for a male non-graduate teacher a 
starting salary of £510 (in London nearly £560), at the age 
of 20, after a two-year course, is not below the market 
rate for such talent ; for nine out of ten women the com- 
parable rate (a little less, but women will get equal pay by 
1961) is almost certainly above the market rate. Simply as 
a starting salary, even the £650 to £700 which the graduate 
teacher commands on this basis, at the age of 22, is not 
poor. 

The public easily forgets that these are not teachers’ 
salaries but starting salaries—there is an annual increment 
of £27 10s. on top of them. The brutal market facts are 
that all the teacher-training college places, as expanded, are 
quite heavily over-applied for. On the other hand, to spend 
the £15 million in this way will leave too little to improve 
the lot of married teachers, and to extend the incentives for 
scarce skills and higher responsibilities (the committee’s 
ideas on these will emerge at the end of this week). If the 
Government does dig im its toes at £510 for a starting salary, 
and says that the money thus saved should go to increased 
incentives for higher responsibilities, it will deserve loud 
applause. But one rather doubts, in the last analysis, whether 
it really will have the courage to turn down any agreement 
ratified by the committee. 
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PRINTING DISPUTE 


Full Stop? 


AGE bargaining at the end of the three year wage 
\¢ contract in the printing industry is always liable 
to be settled only after an explosion, as events in both 1950 
and 1956 showed ; 1959 looks like being no exception. In 
part, this is a reflection of basic attitudes in the industry ; 
in part, it stems from the disinclination of the unions, whose 
workers are among the highest paid wage earners and thus 
least well-placed to touch a mediator’s soft heart, to submit 
their case to arbitration. As a result, adjustments in printing 
wages take place through a process of straight bargaining. 
Each side uses its full tactical strength (especially strong 
on the highly organised union side) and hardly bothers with 
the moral assertions common in most industries. There is 
little question of any settlement setting a precedent 
elsewhere. 

The present dispute began with the expiry of the unions’ 
three year contract in April and their demand for a new 
contract incorporating a Io per cent wage increase and a 
40 hour week. This was a display of panache, and so was the 
employers’ outright rejection of the claim; the question 
was whether a compromise agreement could be reached 
as a stoppage came near. After a long series of meetings, the 
two sides were not far apart ; it was rumoured that one 
major employer was prepared to offer 5 per cent and the 
unions prepared to accept this figure. Mr Willis, one of the 
union leaders and also chairman of the TUC, has always 
had good reason to act with restraint. But the employers 
generally felt they could not compromise beyond ‘heir 
original offer of 2} per cent. The conflicting interests of, 
on the one hand, the provincial masters (who really are 
squeezed by higher costs and who lose little from an over- 
time ban) and, on the other, the large integrated periodical 
houses in London (who stand to lose much more from 
any interruption of work) gave the federation little room 
for maneuvre. A fortnight ago the union stepped up the 
pressure with a “ non-co-operation ” policy and a ban on 
overtime ; the employers replied by saying that they will 
withdraw existing employment contracts after the middle of 
next week, and a full stoppage then seems only too likely. 

One thing that could avert it is disunity among the master 
printers ; if, as the unions would like, any large number 
of employers secede from the federation and settle indivi- 
dually, they are almost certain to set the pattern for the 
industry as a whole. Waterlow—which had important 
bank note and security printing contracts, carrying heavy 
penalty clauses in case of late delivery—has already left. 
But the real test will be what the giant Amalgamated Press 
decides to do, now or once the stoppage has started. When 
this house was taken over earlier this year by the Daily 
Mirror Group (never a stickler for the tough line) a major 
_ new element was introduced into the bargaining balance. 
Self-interest will—fairly enough—now be the determining 
factor. On the one hand, some of the magazine owners who 
in 1956 decided to print abroad have already let it be known 
that they would not find it economic to do so this time ; 
they might thus find paying higher wages at home less 
harmful than a stoppage. On the other, the provincial 
masters are determined to stand firm. As for the unions, 
while being keen on the best bargain, they will not wish 
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to risk the political repercussions of a long strike against this 
widely diffused industry. In this apprehension, perhaps, lies 
the only hope of a quick settlement. 


PENISTONE BY-ELECTION 


Bogey for a Bogy 


ENISTONE—a constituency in the Sheffield area, domi- 
nated by heavy industry and steel—was polling on 
Thursday. It seemed a fairly safe assumption that the Labour 
majority (11,636 in 1955) would be reduced, if only because 
the relatively heavy turnout in 1955 (80 per cent) is unlikely 
to be repeated in a by-election. But the real statistical interest 
in this straight fight was what would happen to the two 
parties’ share of the vote. 

In 1955 Labour got 62.3 per cent of it against the 
Conservatives 37.7 per cent. The series of by-elections 
during last winter and up to last March seemed to indicate 
an average swing across the country of between 2 and 3 
per cent to Labour compared with 1955 ; the significance 
of this was that a general swing to Labour of anything over 
2 per cent in a general election would just bring Labour to 
power. In the municipal elections at the beginning of last 
month, however, the average swing to Labour compared 
with 1955 seemed to have fallen to below 1 per cent, which 
inevitably meant that in some areas Labour had not 
improved its position at all and in some it had actually 
lost ground. Some Conservatives on Thursday believed 
that Penistone might prove to be one of these latter areas ; 
they rested their optimism on the (as yet unproven) assump- 
tion that the nationalisation of steel is as unpopular with 
steelworkers as with anybody else. It may seem rather 
absurd to worry too much about how the odd I or 2 per cent 
of the electorate vote in these Pennine foothills, but the 
party organisation themselves are at present statistics mad. 
If Penistone should therefore prove to be the first by- 
election for four years in which the Conservatives have 
actually improved their share of the vote the effect on 
party attitudes could be latently quite significant: it will 
make the vote-collecting part of the Transport House 
machine crosser than ever that the bogy of steel renationalisa- 
tion has been hung by party zealots around Labour’s neck. 


Europe and the Rest 


HILE the four foreign ministers have been holding 
the limelight at Geneva, another conference, normally 
staged in the white Palais des Nations, has been pushed into 
the wings. It is the session of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which ended last week. These gatherings 
rarely bring spectacular results. Indeed the unkind may 
say that the latest Gatt meeting has not so far produced 
much more than the foreign ministers have. Nonetheless, 
in their limited economic field, the protagonists have been 
fencing around a major issue. 
That issue concerns the policies the developed countries 
of western Europe, now grouping together into larger 
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economic units, are going to pursue towards the rest of 
the world. For some time the poorer, undeveloped members 
of Gatt have been complaining that its tariff machinery 
served the interests of the richer members more than those 
of countries dependent on exports of a few primary products 
or from a few new industries. The creation of the European 
community has intensified their problem and posed the 
question whether the community’s birth is to be the start 
of a broader movement to free trade including the United 
States, or of a new cycle of restrictions in world trade. 
These problems have found a special focus in the problem 
of west Germany, which has infringed Gatt’s rules by main- 
taining quota restrictions, despite the fact that its balance 
of payments is in surplus. 

On the tariff side the Gatt meeting has one concrete 
achievement to its credit. It was agreed that a new round 
of world-wide tariff talks should start in 1960. But a great 
many other issues remain unresolved. The Germans agreed 
to remove and enlarge certain quotas, but were given three- 
year ‘and five-year periods of grace for others. Before the 
latest crisis in Bonn, Dr Erhard was expected to come to 
Gatt in October, to announce a new west German policy 
on imports of industrial products from the undeveloped 
countries. The west Germans point out that though they 
infringe the letter of Gatt, they are in fact more liberal 
in their general import policies for industrial goods than 
many other countries. Bonn was beginning to take up the 
idea of making further progress in its own liberalisation 
dependent on a common policy by all the European states 
for a regulated increase in imports from undeveloped areas. 


The suggestion shows that Gatt’s current labours have 
an urgent bearing on the problem of agreement within 
Europe itself. If Europe could agree on a policy permitting 
a real and steady increase in imports from the new indus- 
trial countries, on a common programme of technical aid, 
and other measures to help them, then an important con- 
dition for agreement within Europe itself would be estab- 
lished. For the conflict between Britain’s relatively liberal 
treatment of certain undeveloped countries, and the more 
autarchic habits of some of the Six, has lain behind all the 
technical debates about the Commonwealth. 


INDONESIA 


Guided Undemocracy 


HILE President Sukarno continues a leisurely world 
\4 tour, the Indonesian army, apparently with the 
government’s blessing, has intervened decisively in civil 
affairs. The president’s hopes of extending the scope of 
his constitutional powers were defeated on June 2nd, when 
the government failed for the third and last time to get 
the necessary two-thirds majority in parliament for the 
reintroduction of the 1945 constitution. The army chief 
of staff, General Nasution, immediately asserted his 
authority by banning all political activity. Although this 
may well be no more than an interim measure pending the 
President’s return, recent events elsewhere in Asia inevit- 
ably raise the suspicion that the chief of staff may be 
thinking of joining the ranks of generals who have come to 
be heads of state. 


Yet the position in Indonesia presents special obstacles 
to a military coup. The senior officers include men who 
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have had a taste of power of their own in outlying districts ; 
they might not be disposed to follow the lead of a chief 
who wished to impose strict central control. Nor can 
General Nasution press them too hard, lest they transfer 
their allegiance to the rebel forces in Sumatra and Celebes. 
There is, too, a doubt about the chief of staff’s own posi- 
tion. He has been displaced before now, and only recovered 
his post under the premiership of Mr Harahap, who has 
since defected to the rebel cause and become minister of 
defence in the rebel “ government.” 


President Sukarno himself is a more likely candidate for 
authoritarian powers than his chief of staff. He has been 
a consistent advocate of “ guided democracy ” with himself 
as the guide, and his attempt to revive the revolutionary 
constitution of 1945—which unites the offices of president 
and prime minister, and provides that half the legislature 
shall be appointed by the army and other groups—was a 
means to this end. Now that this expedient has failed 
through the united opposition of the Moslem parties, he 
may, when he returns, dispense with all constitutional 
forms and rule instead by decree. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Other Mr K 


T the end of June New York will have its second dis- 
tinguished Soviet guest of the year. Mr Kozlov, who 
will travel there for the opening of a Soviet exhibition, is 
much younger than that earlier tourist, Mr Mikoyan. But 
he, too, is a full member of the party presidium, and shares 
with Mr Mikoyan the dignity of a first deputy premiership. 
It is normally assumed that Mr Mikoyan is Mr Khrushchev’s 
chief adviser on foreign affairs, including foreign trade, and 
that Mr Kozlov’s field is economic and industrial. 


The assumption is based on Mr Kozlov’s career. Now 
51, he spent a large part of his life in industry, graduating 
at the Polytechnical Institute in Leningrad and then working 
for quite a time as an engineer. His rise to prominence 
started after the war and, in fact, after Stalin’s death. In 
1953 he became the head of the party in the Leningrad 
region. Four years later he was successively a candidate 
and then a full member of the presidium, the party’s highest 
body. He also became prime minister of the Russian 
Republic, a job he relinquished in March of last year when 
he took up his post in the Soviet government. 


A technocrat is well suited to head the Soviet delegation 
for the New York exhibition. While the Americans, in a 
parallel show to be held in Moscow, want to impress their 
spectators with American standards of living (Moscow is 
already arguing that the American home to be exhibited 
is far from typical), the Russians want to show New York 
that they are a great industrial power, the land of sputniks, 
automation, electronics and other technological achieve- 
ments. But, while presenting his own wares, Mr Kozlov 
is bound to take an interest in the latest industrial develop- 
ments in the United States. He is also likely to urge 
American businessmen to follow in Sir David Eccles’s foot- 
steps. For his own sake, the Americans would be well 
advised to take a good, long look at him: Mr Kozlov is a 
prominent figure in the younger Soviet generation. 
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ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION 


Comrades Together 


HE Electrical Trades Union’s annual conference this 

week has not proved to be the occasion for a powerful 
and disputatious attack upon the union’s present communist 
leadership. As a fair proportion of the 400 official delegates 
are communists and fellow travellers, there was never any 
real reason to expect that it would be. Two more inter- 
esting tests of the real rank and file’s feelings lie ahead. 
First, Mr Foulkes, Mr Haxell and. the rest of the union’s 
communist executive are due to come up for re-election by 
mass vote of the membership. late this year. With voting 
procedures working in the communists’ favour and no well- 
canvassed alternative members, they are said to be confi- 
dent that they will secure it. The turn-out at most ETU 
elections tends to be low even by union standards ; mean- 
while the communists will see that they poll all the members 
they can muster. Anyway, in the last analysis, it is the 
present communist leaders who decide which votes “ legiti- 
mately” count. But they must have some doubts about 
how flagrantly this last advantage could be utilised, after 
the rows of last year, without at last provoking a thorough 
investigation of the union’s internal affairs by the TUC. 

The second possible test of the communist leadership’s 
strength could come earlier. The ETU leaders are anxious 
to be able to go into their election claiming that the reason 
why they are being “ slandered ” by the Tory press is that 
they alone, in the trade union world, are standing up force- 
‘fully for the workers. In general engineering, the union’s 
-policy is co-ordinated with that of others through the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions ; 
although Mr Foulkes, an able enough bargainer, is presi- 
dent of the confederation this year, he has little hope of 
causing immediate trouble there. But electrical contracting, 
a small industry employing about 40,000 men mainly on 
electric wiring, is another matter ; wages there are settled 
between the National Federated Electrical Association and 
the ETU alone. Mr Haxell has therefore submitted a sub- 
stantial wage claim to the association and said that, if it is 
not settled by the week after next, he will call for a ban 
on overtime or a strike. 

The ETU has been ostentatiously replenishing its disputes 
fund, but it still could not finance a prolonged, all-out strike. 
Presumably, therefore, any strikes that it called would have 
to be of the guerrilla sort ; even in militant areas these 
are not popular with men who are thus called upon to lose 
their pay for other people’s sake. The union leadership 
may therefore be in a delicate quandary. It would like to 
sound a trumpet blast to arms. But it must know that its 
position would be a desperate one if it sent out a loud 
call and then found, just conceivably, that not all of the 
fed-up membership obeyed it. 


MILK 


The Market Works 


ESS than two years ago, a large, rising, and forbiddingly 
LE uneconomic surplus of milk was signalling to all con- 
cerned—except, of course, the milk producers—the need for 
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a cut in the officially guaranteed price. At the February 
price review of 1958 the cut was duly made, in face of 
indignant protests and prophecies of disaster from the 
farmers. What has happened since, as reflected at the annual 
meeting a fortnight ago of the Milk Marketing Board’s 
registered producers, is worth noting. First, the production 
of milk has dropped by about 100 million gallons a year ; 
with liquid consumption well up, and still rising under the 
influence of a lively publicity campaign, the board’s chair- 
man was able to report that current output was now “ about 
right.” Secondly, this approximately “ right ” production 
has come about not through a slackening of standards and 
fall in yields (the national milk recording data show a steady 
rise) but through a reduction in the numbers of dairy. cattle 
and the exodus of several thousand farmers, especially small 
producer-retailers, from the dairy business. Thirdly, this 
decline in daily production has been balanced by an increase 
—which rising beef prices had signalled as desirable— 
in the home output of beef cattle ; the ex-dairy-farmer’s 
part in this process can reasonably be assumed to be sub- 
stantial. Finally, it is worth noting that this swing to beef 
shows no sign of being overdone and initiating another 
“cycle”; the records of artificial insemination centres, 
after showing last year a steep rise in the proportion of 
beef inseminations, now indicate that that admirably 
versatile breed the Friesian is proving increasingly attractive 
to farmers with an eye to the future adaptability of their 
herds. 

The satisfactory and rather entertaining pay off, at the 
milk marketing board’s meeting, was a motion to increase 
the chairman’s pay as a mark of the producers’ esteem and 
confidence ; this was in contrast with indignant demands, 
on previous occasions, for a cut by way of rebuke. The 
cheerful moral may be drawn that market forces can after 
all, even in the sacrosanct field of agriculture, be invoked 
to good effect. That moral should, in fact, be not merely 
drawn but emphatically hammered home. In three words, 
economics does work. 


SUEZ CANAL 


Cat and Mouse 


LOOMY, and at times malicious, prognostications about 
G Egypt’s inability to run the Suez canal on its 
own have proved to be off the mark. A sign of general 
confidence in the Egyptian canal authority and its head, 
Mr Mahmoud Younes, is the negotiation now going on 
about a World Bank loan for widening the canal. According 
to Cairo sources, the loan may be for as much as $40 
million ; the bank itself says that a final decision will be 
made next month after a group of experts have prepared a 
technical report. 

But in one respect, the Egyptians have continued to 
default on their obligation to allow free shipping through 
the canal. Early in 1957, Mr Hammarskjéld extracted, 
separately, an unwritten agreement from the Egyptians and 
the Israelis. Cairo undertook to allow ships carrying Israeli 
cargo through the canal, while, for their part, the Israelis 
agreed to use chartered vessels for their trade with the Far 
East and not to force the issue by sending through an Israeli 
ship. All went moderately well, and 27 ships carrying 
Israeli goods were allowed, with only minor discomforts, 
through the canal. But in February and March this year 
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that Ballantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 
and many other countries, it is a top seller. The 
world over, when friends meet together, they 
naturally prefer the superb Scotch. 
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ECONOMICAL YALE TRUCKS SPEED CARGO ALONG THE QUAY 


SINGAPORE — These efficient, versatile Yale fork 


lift trucks quickly move unit loads of goods on 
pallets from pier warehouse to shipside for loading. 
In the warehouse, they lift and stack loads of all 
kinds — bags, crates and cartons. Their capacities 
range all the way from 1,000 to 100,000 lbs. 
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because of their high degree of stability. All Yale time saving 
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two vessels were stopped and their cargo impounded, and on 
May 21st the Danish freighter, Inge Toft, was detained 
and later placed in custody when its captain refused to 
unload the cement and potash that he was carrying to 
Hongkong and Japan. In between, a Greek ship carrying 
Israeli goods had been allowed through unmolested. 

Egypt’s cat-and-mouse behaviour could completely dis- 
rupt Israel’s hope of commerce with the Far East and South 
Asia. Trading is still on a very small scale but for political 
and psychological reasons, as much as for economic, the 
Israelis set great store by it, and are therefore trying to 
whip up international indignation. Mr Hammarskjéld, in 
one of his more delphic utterances, has advocated a legal 
rather than a political approach. But the essence of the 
problem being political, it is difficult to see how it can be 
resolved by courts or arbitrators. 

Instead the Israelis have taken matters into their own 
hands by detaining a small Egyptian coastal schooner carry- 
ing onions and garlic to Lebanon. This sort of retaliation 
is familiar, potentially dangerous, and probably not much 
use. The pressure on Cairo would be much greater if the 
world bank insisted before granting its loan that Egypt 
should honestly, and in full, carry out its obligations. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Uneasy Lies the Head 


SERIES of popular revolutions has swept away most of 
A the Latin American strong men. The two isolated 
survivors on the mainland, General Stroessner of Paraguay 
and President Luis Somoza of Nicaragua, are fighting a 
tough rearguard battle. After Sefior Castro’s Cuban victory, 
both rulers tried to check the revolutionary wave by gestures 
towards a more liberal regime ; when it quickly became 
evident that if they allowed in a little freedom they would 
themselves be out, they resorted to more traditional 
measures, 

In Paraguay, General Stroessner has dissolved the cham- 
ber of deputies and arrested a number of party leaders who 
had protested against police methods of torturing political 
opponents. The tide of popular revulsion has been slow 
to reach this isolated, land-locked republic but a month ago 
the president, under pressure fromthe church and political 
leaders, agreed to repeal the state of siege under which 
Paraguay has existed since its civil war in 1947. But it did 
not take him long to change his mind again. On May 30th 
the state of siege was clapped back once more and, for good 
measure, the cavalry has moved into the capital, Asuncion, 
to take care of the threatened student riots. 

President Somoza runs his small Central American 
tepublic of Nicaragua like an old-fashioned estate. His 
family owns most of the land and he slipped easily into the 
presidency when his father was assassinated in 1956. 
Although insisting that he is a liberal at heart, President 
Somoza has declared a state of siege in order to break up a 
general strike—Nicaragua’s first large-scale sign of protest 
for some 25 years. And despite the vigilance of the new 
President of Costa Rica, Senor Echandi—who, unlike his 
predecessor, Sefior Figueres, is friendly to the: Somozan 
regime—a couple of aircraft carrying arms and insurrec- 
tionary exiles crossed into Nicaragua a few miles from the 
Costa Rican border. 
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The signs are that President Somoza, and perhaps even 
General Stroessner, might be wise to start thinking about 
their arrangements for a trip to the Dominican Republic, 
that stronghold of deposed dictators. But even when the 
die-hard type of ruler is gone, some of the Latin American 
republics are having a stiff climb towards a more liberal 
regime. In Ecuador, martial law has been declared after 
a clash between police and students ; in Peru, all the opposi- 
tion leaders have been arrested. The back-wash of the 
revolutionary wave is still turbulent. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Coping with Notting Hill 


R BUTLER produced the right tone in his statement 
M to the House of Commons last week on race rela- 
tions in Britain. The authorities are no longer all con- 
triving to sound complacent and disorganised. One of the 
main difficulties in dealing with trouble spots like Notting 
Hill has been the fragmentation of responsibility. Several 
government departments have a hand in the maintenance 
of law and order and the settlement of immigrants, while 
a concerted drive on the social problems in Notting Hill 
and elsewhere require the simultaneous prodding of 
numerous branches of the London County Council and of 
several metropolitan boroughs. 

Now Mr Butler is himself presiding over a ministerial 
committee to keep an alert eye on instances of racial dis- 
crimination. At the official level regular sessions are held 
with the West Indian High Commissioner’s staff, in order 
to get down to hard cases, and-everyone im-Whttehall in a 
position to take some action on them is said to be repre- 
sented. The West Indians themselves are beginning to 
learn the advantages of strong organisation. The standing 
conference of West Indian leaders and organisations, which 
was convened by the High Commission’s Migrant Division 
in order to bring the immigrant leaders together at least 
once a month, is now getting into its stride. The orderly 
and dignified way in which the funeral of Kelso Cochrane 
was organised without incident was a tribute to the growing 
maturity of some of these local leaders. Thanks to a few— 
far too few—energetic individuals, notably Mr Donald 
Chesworth, an LCC councillor for the Notting Hill area, 
something is also moving at the local political level. The 
recent: series of successful actions by coloured tenants 
against a group of rackrenting landlords before the West 
London Rent Tribunal was an “ inside job.” A coloured 
rent-collector, Mr Michael de Freitas, was sufficiently 
impressed with the efforts being made by Mr Chesworth 
to give up his distasteful employment and to help plan 
the bringing of rent cases. 

These cases were regarded by the West Indian com- 
munity at Notting Hill as a test of the impartiality of white 
authorities, and the results were such as to raise its morale. 
But throughout the hearing before the Rent Tribunal there 
were repeated allegations of intimidation. Nineteen of the 
twenty-five tenants who brought cases withdrew them 
before the hearing, most of the withdrawals being appar- 
ently written on the same typewriter. One tenant cancelled 
her withdrawal, alleging that she had made it under duress. 
It would be wrong to conclude that the police are unaware 
of these undertones of violence, and they must be given a 
chance to set about things their own way. But the public 
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also must not forget about the state of affairs on which the 
Rent Tribunal cast a lurid flash of light and before too long 
must check up on what is being done about it. 


SERVICES FOR THE AGED 


No Truck 


AST week’s parliamentary debate on “the plight of the 
LU aged ” contributed nothing, apart from a great deal of 
repetitive rhetoric, to the question of the proper level of 
retirement pensions or of additional national assistance pay- 
ments on proof of need. Its interest lay rather in the very 
full, though necessarily piecemeal, discussion which it 
elicited of the direct services and special facilities available 
to the old: from the “ granny flats ” and other pocket-sized 
dwellings provided by local authority building, through 
home helps and chiropody, to the voluntarily organised 
*‘ meals on wheels ” and social centres which local authori- 
ties are empowered to subsidise. There is everything to 
be gained (despite the objections of one otherwise sensible 
Conservative speaker who assimilated all specific aid to the 
truck system) by looking at the real needs of the aged in this 
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LIBERAL BASIS FOR LIBERALS 


It is now generally admitted that any Liberal Government 
q which can expect the cordial and organised support of 

the Liberal party must be constructed on wider and less 
sectarian principles than any that have been hitherto admitted. 
.. . We believe this is the one way, and the only way, to heal the 
dissensions of the Liberal party. It is very natural and very 
right that the middle classes should object to the exclusion of 
their ablest representatives from the Administration, when men 
—honourable enough, indeed, but. of no note for capacity, and 
themselves representing no characteristic interests or convictions 
in the nation—are admitted in considerable numbers merely to 
echo the opinions of their chief. . . . It is of little use that the 
House of Commons should adequately represent the various 
classes of English society, if the Government does not more or 
less adequately represent the various classes in the House of 
Commons. This is the one difficulty with the Liberal party 
which does not in any perceptible manner extend to the Conser- 
vatives. The interests of the Conservative party are almost all 
identical: it is the party representing the landed gentry and 
the national church. But the range of the Liberal party extends 
over many very different and widely separated social elements, 
including commerce and manufactures and the various denomin- 
ations of dissenters. . . . We believe it would be found that a 
Cabinet thus composed, not one founded on any coalition 
amongst men of really conflicting principles and sympathies, 
but one composed 8f the men of strongest and most compre- 
hensive capacities, who are not at present identified with 
extreme views in the various Liberal coteries, would soon come 
to a complete and cordial understanding as to the practical 
basis of their co-operation. ... Nor would this be all. We believe 
also that some Of the more moderate Radical leaders, who do 
not rest their principles on abstract ‘ rights of man ’, would find 
their convictions modified and their anti-aristocratic prejudices 
much softened by practical participation in those responsibilities 
of office which they are accustomed to represent as so systematic- 
ally abu:ed ; while the aristocratic chiefs themselves would 
often be compelled to widen the range of their popular 
sympathies, and to admit the value of that administrative 
energy which the ablest men of the middle classes so often 
possess in far greater degree than those whose training has 
been less practical. 
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way, instead of simply at their money equivalent. For the 
fact is that money, unless in amounts astronomically beyond 
any pension income envisaged by any pafty and indeed 
well beyond the average earnings level, very often simply 
will not buy, on the ordinary market, what is required to 
meet those real needs. What pension rate, paid out all across 
the board, would be needed to ensure that every old person 
who needs “ looking after”—not nursing, merely basic 
domestic help—should be able to hire that help at the going 
private level ? Or to make it profitable to provide a commer- 
cial “ meals on wheels ” or shopping service for the more or 
less completely housebound ? Yet the difference between 
continued independence and an enforced resort to 
institutional life often turns on the availability or lack of 
just such services as these—and on the equally “ real” 
question of ground-floor or lift-serviced accommodation. 

It is no doubt far too much to hope that both parties will 
drop their discreditable auction-manceuvres around the basic 
pension rate. But if national assistance standards (under 
that name or, for the sake of the beneficiaries’ sensibilities, 
any other) were adjusted with even a part of the generosity 
now being paraded about that rate, at posterity’s expense, 
before the electorate—and if the energies thus released 
were devoted to improving, extendirg, co-ordinating and 
publicising the specific services which enable the old to 
remain happily and safely part of the community—the 
prospects of the growing cohort of the retired would be a 
great deal brighter. 


PERSIA 


Babel Over Bahrain 


E Persians, who have not been there, claim that 
Bahrain is Persian by language, history, tradition and 
religion. The Shah and his foreign minister, Dr Hekmet, 
give the same answer whenever they are questioned on the 
subject. Maps printed in Teheran include Bahrain as part 
of Persia, but anyone familiar with Bahrain knows that, 
whatever the Persians say, Bahrain is Arab. 

Officially, the Bahrainis have little to say about the Persian 
claim. Their foreign relations have long been entrusted 
to the British government. Unofficially, they regard it as 
complete nonsense. There are many people in Bahrain 
whose admiration for President Nasser knows no bounds, 
but there is no agitation for a return to Persia. 

Now the Persians have discovered a new plot against 
them. Radio Moscow recently broadcast, in Arabic, that 
Anglo-American imperialists were conspiring to cede 
Bahrain to Persia but that their efforts would be of no avail 
against the desires of the Arab masses who look upon 
Bahrain as Arab territory. A week earlier, this time in 
Persian, Radio Moscow accused the Shah and his cabinet 
of ignoring the desires of the Persian people to wrest 
Bahrain from the clutches of Anglo-American imperialism. 

When the Persians discovered that the Russians were 
giving them Bahrain in Persian and taking it away from 
them in Arabic, they were naturally more pleased than 
chagrined. At last they had something which they could 
answer directly and expose as Soviet hypocrisy, fraud, lies 
and trickery. It is unfortunate that the Persian claim to 
Bahrain is such a weak one. When Teheran can reply as 
straightforwardly to Russian criticisms of waste in govern- 
ment circles or of the high cost of meat in Teheran bazaars, 
it will be on safer ground, 
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LETTERS 








The Parking Meter Scheme 


Sir—The 1956 Act lays down that 
the Minister shall pay regard to “the 
need for maintaining reasonable access 
to premises.” The effect of the parking 
meter scheme is that a resident in a 
quiet street will have to pay whenever 
he drives up to his own front door in 
his own car, even at 8.30 a.m., when the 
whole street is deserted, unless he does 
so only for so long as is necessary for 
loading or unloading, or picking up or 
setting down passengers. “ No parking ” 
restrictions are also to be enforced from 
2.30 a.m., which in many streets is quite 
absurd. Does this really constitute 
reasonable access either for the resident 
or for those visiting him for business 
or social purposes ? 

The installation of many thousands 
of parking meters in the streets, squares 
and, presumably, parks of London will 
hardly add to their amenities and on a 
foggy night may even be dangerous. 
About 20 per cent of the available park- 
ing space will be wasted in order that 
each parking bay may be able to accom- 
modate a large American car. The rate- 
paying motorist living in Central London 
will have to pay through the rates for 
the purchase and installation of the 
meters, a cash payment whenever he, 
stops his car anywhere in the area, be- 
sides rent and rates for his own garage. 
Any profit on the scheme after meeting 
the capital cost will go to provide 
garages for other people who wish to 
come into the area. 

The only possible alternative to park- 
ing meters seems to be an adaptation, 
but not an exact copy, of the parking 
disc scheme used so successfully in 
Paris. It is probably too late for it to 
be given a trial in London, but there is 
no reason why a provincial city should 
not do so. If it failed there would be 
nothing lost and no money wasted. The 
basis of this scheme is a revolving card- 
toard disc placed on the inside of the 
windscreen which is set at the time the 
car is left unattended, and shows auto- 
matically the time by which it must be 
removed. Parking would of course be 
prohibited during certain hours in 
certain streets, but elsewhere it would be 
permissible provided no obstruction was 
caused, and free if the permitted period 
was not exceeded. Anyone failing to 
set his disc at the correct time-or leaving 
his car in excess of the permitted period 
would have a ticket affixed to his wind- 
screen requiring him to pay 10s. to the 
local authority within a prescribed 
period. After say four hours, the 
motorist would be liable to prosecution 
and the removal of his car. It would of 
course be an offence to re-set the disc so 
as to extend the time. 

It will be obvious that enforcement 
would be just as easy as with the park- 


ing meter scheme. In fact it might be 
easier as it would attract the goodwill 
of motorists, and the hours to be covered 
by supervision might be considerably 
reduced. If it is insisted that the 
motorist must pay for the whole cost of 
supervision, this could be achieved by 
making the parking disc subject to an 
annual charge, instead of providing it 
free from garages as is done in Paris. 
The whole cost of the provision, installa- 
tion and the maintenance of parking 
meters would of course be saved and 20 
per cent more parking space would be 
made available. 

This scheme provides in effect free 
parking for a reasonable period, subject 
to the possession and correct use of a 
parking disc. It would secure the full 
support of motorists and ratepayers, and 
lend itself to adjustment to meet chang- 
ing circumstances. It would be easy, for 
instance, to issue a parking disc show- 
ing different free periods in different 
zones and at different times of the day, 
as in the Paris scheme, which allows of 
twe hours for lunch and one hour at 
other times.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1. Tuomas J. Hutron. 


Can Coal Compete? 


Sir—It is perhaps a pity that your article 
of May 30th presents no estimate of the 
cost of holding useless stocks, nor the 
cost of unprofitable mining. It can easily 
be shown that it would be very good 
business for the NCB to pay enormous 
sums simply to stop the mining of coal. 

Take first useless stocks. These may 
be put at-20 out of the total of 30-35 
million tons which you foresee for many 
years ahead. You say they will cover 
1,000 acres if piled 12 feet high ; at £4 
an acre that is the negligible sum of 
£4,000 p.a. But the interest cost 
of carrying these stocks is quite another 
matter. Average pithead cost is £4, and 
marginal pithead cost at least £5. Thus 
the useless stock cost at least {£100 
million to produce. Since the cost can- 
not be recovered the board must have 
borrowed that much. At 4} per cent, 
then, useless stocks would cost it £4.5 
million p.a. interest. The useless stocks 
must also depress the price of the coal 
that is sold. A very conservative esti- 
mate would be that their mere presence 
knocks 1 per cent off the board’s general 
sales revenue, or £0.8 million p.a. Thus 
the total drain is £5.3 million at the very 
least. 

If all this were applied by the board 
to the retraining and pensioning off of 
miners and to subsidies to new manu- 
facturing firms settling in mining areas, 
an expenditure of £5 a week per man 
would enable it to lay off 20,000 men 
(who could well receive ordinary unem- 
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ployment pay as well). Since these will 
be marginal men in marginal pits we 
might put their output at 0.9 tons a man- 
shift, say, 220 tons a year. This would 
be a further cut of 4.4 million tons a 
year, which would clear the useless 
stocks in 55 months. 

To start such a scheme the board 
would, of course, have to go further into 
debt. But on the other side there is a 
very large item not yet taken into 
account: the worst 4.4 million tons are 
in any case mined at a loss, say, of 30s. 
aton. This would give the board a quite 
separate gain, in that by the time useless 
stocks are cleared the particular output 
referred to will not in any case be 
required, for far more efficient schemes 
will have come to fruition. Thus the 
board would benefit permanently by £6.6 
million p.a. This is of the same order 
of magnitude as its annual deficit.— 
Yours faithfully, P. J. D. WiLEs 
New College, Oxford 

[The National Coal Board’s provisions 
against costs of extra handling, and interest 
on its stocks, for 1958, were £13 million: 
i.e. it valued the coal and coke it added to 
stock at this much kess than their market 
prices.—Ep.] 


Girls’ Schools 


Sir—I entirely agree with you in your 
article, “ The Finished Product,” when 
you say “one of the great mysteries of 
British upper- and middle-class life has 
always been the way in which it keeps 
many schoolgirls such repellently awk- 
ward girls up to the age of fifteen or 
sixteen.” 

I would venture to suggest that one 
of the main causes may be the fact 
that the vast majority of these girls, 
unlike their contemporaries anywhere 
else in the world, are sent to girls’ 
boarding schools. Here the freedom of 
choice and freedom of movement are 
very severely limited, and the type of 
dress, games and curriculum are so 
similar to those at a boys’ public school 
that to an outsider the object would 
appear to be to turn out young men 
rather than young women. 

But. more important . than these 
matters is the central question; is it 
really beneficial for a girl to live the 
major part of her adolescent life in a 
community consisting exclusively of 
other girls and of women teachers? If 
the answer is yes, then there is a further 
question; assuming a similar academic 
standard, is a boarding school more 
beneficial for a girl than a day school? 

A large number of today’s younger 
parents, including many who attended 
such schools, are asking themselves 
these questions. I do not pretend to be 
competent to answer them, but there 
are those who are. 

A thorough research study by a group 
consisting of a psychologist, a sociolo- 
gist, an educationist and others would, 
I am sure, command the support both 


financial and otherwise of many 
genuinely worried parents.—Yours 
faithfully, MarRcH 


Rugby 
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certainly. opened my eyes 
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Promise and Performance 


Soviet Economic Aid: The New Aid 
and Trade Policy in Underdeveloped 
Countries 

By J. S. Berliner. 

Oxford University Press for Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

247 pages. 355. 


T= is an admirable compilation, both 
in the statistics and in the political 
analysis, considering the speed with 
which it must have been made. But 
though a very intelligent piece of work 
it suffers from an excusable incomplete- 
ness and incoherence, 

The statistics show clearly the insig- 
nificance of Soviet aid in comparison 
with American, and indeed of Com- 
munist aid in comparison with Western, 
when the actual annual deliveries of each 
are compared rather than Communist 
promises, stretching over long periods, 
with Western annual deliveries. In 
addition private Western investment 
must be, and duly is, considered. A 
further point is that most Western public 
aid consists of grants, and on the Com- 
munist side only China makes grants. 
A grant is economically many times as 
valuable as a loan of equal size—a point 
emphasised in the text but unfortunately 
obfuscated in the tables, which con- 
tinually make the meaningless addition 
sum of grants plus loans. 

The statistics of foreign aid are very 
complicated, for at least three further 
difficulties remain. The first is debt ser- 
vice: public aid and even private invest- 
ment figures are nearly always given 
gross of debt service, which is surely 
incorrect. Professor Berliner has not 
broken with this bad habit, and to this 
extent unfairly biases the comparison 
Westwards ; for in his tables Communist 
aid is still very new and growing fast, 
so that debt service must be a much 
smaller proportion of new deliveries 
than on the Western side. Figures for 
debt service are hard to come by: but 
the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
gives them for Western public aid, and 
also sets grants apart from loans. It is 
too bad that this admirable statistical 
presentation appeared. too late to 
influence Professor Berliner. 

The second difficulty is short-term 
credit. Underdeveloped countries have 
tended on the whole to build up con- 
siderable short-term liabilities in the 
United States and Britain, to mention 
only countries whose banks publish 
figures for international transactions 
broken down by areas. But what of 
Switzerland ? What, indeed, of China, 
whose south-east Asian trade drive in 
1958 must surely have been financed on 


credit? All this escapes Professor 
Berliner’s net, except one rather 
recherché but still very large American 
item. Third and last, one must not 
accept as aid whatever a particular 
government chooses to call aid. Thus 
French figures omit the huge private 
disinvestment in North Africa, and 
Soviet press releases dignify with the 
name of aid a good deal of straight ex- 
change, which involves no lending on 
the Soviet side. 

These objections are serious, but they 
do nothing, in your reviewer’s opinion, 
to qualify the picture of a Western effort 
more than twenty times as great as the 
Communist. Space precludes a long 
analysis of the political side of the book. 
Here too the author brings the subject 
forward without exhausting it. What, 
after all, do the underdeveloped coun- 
tries really think about their competing 
helpers? Does the receipt of Com- 
munist, or capitalist, aid incline them 
even at all towards Communism or 
capitalism ? Will they not go their own 
sweet way regardless, which may indeed 
in some cases be a Communist way, but 
cannot be influenced by any material 
help short of armed force? The classic 
case is China, which received great 
Soviet aid in the twenties and massacred 
its Communists, and almost none at all 
in the forties but is now plus royaliste 
que le roi. Indeed there is altogether 
not enough about China, which on the 
author’s own showing renders more aid 
(grants, not loans) than the Soviet 


Union. 

Capitalism’s Trumpet 
Something in the City 

By John Benn. 

Allen and Unwin. 153 pages. 
The Seven Fat Years 


By John Brooks. 
Gollancz. 240 pages. 


12s. 6d. 


18s. 


w= STREET and the City are the 
most important capital markets of 
the world. The first, because of domestic 
politics, does not fight shy of publicity. 
The second, because of domestic politics, 
does. Sir John Benn, looking affection- 
ately at the City from the chair of an 
insurance company, has written an 
amateur’s book: discursive, pleasant, 
good natured—something of a tran- 
quilliser. Mr John Brooks, looking 
caustically at Wall Street from the 
columns of the New Yorker, has written 
a professional’s book: taut, factual, 
ironic, -occasionally irreverent, yet not 
over-critical—a hard covered chocolate 
with a soft centre. 
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Sir John asks that the City should be 
more self-conscious and ready to publi- 
cise its importance, Mr Brooks takes 
the importance and the bally-hoo for 
granted and pokes a little fun. Sir John 
deliberately simplifies, explaining what 
happens at a board meeting or what a 
balance sheet means, and generalising so 
as to explain what the City does. Mr 
Brooks uses the professional jargon, par- 
ticularising to show how General Motors 
and Ford Motor came to the market, 
how Mr John Magee makes a comfort- 
able living but not a fortune by reading 
charts, how Mr Cavin Bullock runs a 
mutual fund and how Mr David Jackson 
as a “specialist” bore the consequences 
of Mr Walter Winchell. 

Sir John, of course, is right: the City 
must be prepared to beat its own drum. 
But, if it does, it must not be offended 
if another Mr Brooks comes along and 
good-temperedly pulls its leg. The City 
must counter the ill-informed snarl, but 
it must also accept the critical comment. 
It cannot live in the warm, stuffy atmo- 
sphere of a glasshouse for ever. How 
many journalists, for instance, have as 
free access to the merchant bankers’ 
parlours as Mr Brooks had to the plat- 
forms of New York’s issuing houses ? 


Incentives 


Payment By Results: A Psycho- 
logical Investigation 


By Sylvia Shimmin (in collaboration 
with Joan E. Williams and L. J. Buck). 


‘Staples Press. 167 pages. 21s. 


7 description of an investigation 
jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search and the Medical Research Council 
has considerable contemporary signifi- 
cance. It is often overlooked that pay- 
ment by results has grown rapidly since 
before the war and applies today to 
nearly one-third of industrial workers. 

A regrettable feature of the inade- 
quate research into industry’s heaviest 
cost—human beings—is that whereas 
opinions and assertions about wage 
incentives abound, little concrete con- 
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firmation is available. It is therefore a 
tribute to Sylvia Shimmin and her asso- 
ciates that they have provided a much- 
needed factual frame of reference. 
Although the subject-matter and its 
treatment necessarily make this a study 
for the specialist, it is lucidly and simply 
written. The author’s main concern is 
twofold: workers’ - understanding of 
their incentive-payments systems and 
their possible effects, and the reasons 
given for introducing or changing an 
incentive-payment scheme and its suc- 
cess or failure. The instruments for this 
investigation are a number of field 
projects relating to various undertakings 
and drawing for their sources on both 
company records and interviews with 
managers, supervisors and workers. 
From a_ methodological standpoint, 
appropriate technical standards have 
been met in the design of these inquiries, 
and in the collection and analysis of 
data. If there is here and there a tend- 
ency to describe results impressionistic- 
ally, this is a blemish which in no way 
detracts from the general objectivity of 
the analysis. Moreover if the findings 
are diverse rather than decisive, it is 
because conditions often vary from com- 
pany to company, indeed, from depart- 
ment to department. But certain princi- 
ples emerge: the fact that a bonus 
system cannot be evaluated without 
reference to the whole factory situation ; 
the fact that “the personality and 
general approach of the chief executive 
seems to have a far-reaching effect” 


History of the 
Second World War 





The Economic 
Blockade 


VOLUME II 
by W. N. MEDLICOTT 


The second and concluding volume of 
the history of the economic blockade in 
the Second World War. Covering the 
period from June, 1941, to the summer 
of 1945, it deals with the place of econo- 
mic warfare in the grand strategy of the 
Allies, and with the application of the 
detailed plan to strangle the economy 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Price 50s. (post 2s.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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the importance of giving workers ade- 
quate information if an _ incentives 
scheme is to be successful. Such con- 
clusions, while not disproving the utility 
of direct financial incentives, give wel- 
come emphasis to the human factor. 
Last year’s national statistics show a 
halt in the upward trend of payment 
by results. Further investigations could 
shed more light on how far stability and 
regularity of pay are not, from many 
standpoints, more effective incentives. 


U-Boat Commander 


Admiral Doenitz Memoirs of Ten 
Years and Twenty Days 


Translated by R. H. Stevens in col- 
laboration with David Woodward. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 490. pages. 36s. 
B. April 1917 unrestricted submarine 

warfare had brought the Allies to 
the brink of defeat. A similar situation 
was reached in the early months of 1943 
because neither side had learnt the 
lesson. Britain mistakenly believed that 
the convoy system, which had saved it 
in 1917, together with the asdic, had 
solved the problem of U-boat attacks on 
shipping. Hitler and the German High 
Command, possibly equally misled, 
failed to appreciate that by an over- 
whelming submarine campaign they 
could win the war at sea. 

Appointed as Officer Commanding 
U-Boats after the London Naval Agree- 
ment, in the four years before the -war 
Doenitz had created a highly efficient 
small force imbued with a fine morale, 
and he had developed and taught the 
wolfpack surface attack at night as a 
counter to convoys and asdics. Realising 
full well, however, that only numbers 


- can annihilate, he had estimated that to 


be decisive the need was for 300 U-boats 
in commission to allow 100 to be always 
on patrol in the Atlantic. 

Despite his strong and repeated repre- 
sentations, when the war started there 
were only 57 U-boats, of which but 22 
were suitable for operations in the 
Atlantic, and even this small number 
was further handicapped by unreliable 
depthkeeping mechanisms and pistols 
for their torpedoes. A year later the 
number had even shrunk, and thereafter 
the low proportion of steel allocated, 
slow work in the repair yards, and the 
call of extraneous requirements else- 
where, never allowed the operational 
strength in. the Atlantic to rise to 
Doenitz’s figure until it was too late. 
By then the numbers and range of 
British aircraft were at last adequate to 
patrol the whole Atlantic; three and a 
half years’ output of escorts had joined 
the convoys; short wave radar was 
mounted in both ships and aircraft to 
spot the surfaced submarine ; improved 
weapons had been fitted ; and the Battle 
of the Atlantic had been lost and won. 
If Doenitz had had his way its outcome 
might have been very different. 

In 1943 Doenitz succeeded Raeder as 
Commander-in-Chief. His outspoken- 
ness, while a shock, was immediately 
successful with Hitler, even to the extent 
of getting him to reverse the decision 
to scrap the capital ships over which 
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Raeder had resigned, and he gained the 
Fuehrer’s confidence, perhaps unknow- 
ingly, so much that at the end he was 
designated his successor. Lacking the 
necessary documents Doenitz’s account 
of this period is less complete, but not 
the least interesting parts of his book 
are his views on the Submarine Agree- 
ment, the Neutrality Act, the Laconia 
incident, the events of July 20, 1944, and 
his reactions during the Twenty Days. 

Doenitz’s strongly nationalistic out- 
look will not always please his readers ; 
but at a time when the size of the Rus- 
sian submarine fleet shows they have 
not failed to learn the lessons of two 
world wars between land. and sea 
powers, and when the West German 
Government has just placed its first 
orders to reconstitute a second time the 
U-boat arm, this book is of more than 
usual significance. 


A Natural Leader 


Prince and Premier: A biography 
of Tunku Abdul Rahman 


By Harry Miller. 
Harrap. 224 pages. 18s. 


7 first prime minister of inde- 
pendent Malaya is a _ surprising 
example of the born leader—for until 
he was 45 “the Tengku ” (or “ Tunku,” 
as he prefers to spell it) had given no 
indication that he had either the capa- 
city or the desire to lead. He graduated 
in Arts at Cambridge, but only just, and 
“failed his Bar examinations because 
he preferred horse-racing, the ‘dogs’ 
and dancing.” Returning to the Temple 
after two decades, he finally made it 
and, on being called, said: 

Tonight is an unique occasion for the 
Inn, because it is the first time a student 
has been called after staying with it for 
twenty-five years. Tonight I not only 
celebrate my being called to the Bar, but 
also my silver jubilee as a student at 
this Inn. 

Three years later, in 1951, after an 
indifferent career as a law officer in his 
native state of Kedah, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman was persuaded to take the 
leadership of the United Malays’ 
National Organisation. To the surprise 
of some of his oldest friends, he revealed 
an unusual instinct for politics. Tactful 
rather than forceful, persuasive but 
without demagoguery, he had the 
capacity to bring the Malays and 
Chinese together in electoral amity. His 
Alliance party, which combined the 
principal Malay and Chinese organisa- 
tions, was swept into power in July, 
1955 ; two years later, the Federation of 
Malaya was independent. 

It is fair to say that the Colonial 
Office would not have handed over 
power so willingly to anybody else. Why 
this is so emerges clearly from Mr 
Harry Miller’s biography which, though 
undistinguished in style, is readable as 
well as painstaking. In some respects, 
this first biography of a modest but 
important Asian complements the same 
author’s “ Menace in Malaya,” a valu- 
able account of the Emergency, which 
Tengku Abdul Rahman has not yet 
succeeded in ending. 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1958 


A comprehensive collection of economic, demographic, 
financial and social statistics covering the principal data 
of more than 250 countries and territories. New tables 
have been added on the broader economic aspects of 
international trade and its relation to changes in the 
production of primary commodities and of manufac- 
tured goods. A number of tables, particularly in the 
agricultural, industrial production and public finance 
chapters, present country statistics on a more com- 
parable basis, Data on the important. subject of 
international economic aid to under-developed coun- 
tries are shown for the period 1954-1957. 612 pp. 


paperbound 46/- (48/- incl. postage) 
clothbound 57/- (59/- incl. postage) 


NATIONS 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 
in 1958 


The Economic Survey of Europe in 1958 provides a 
comprehensive analysis of recent developments in the 
European economy and of world economic changes 
having an important bearing upon economic policies 
in both eastern and western Europe. It includes 
special studies of the relationship between economic 
expansion and balances of payments in western Euro- 
pean countries.and an analysis of longer-term and 
post-war trends in private consumption, with special 
reference to.food and durable consumers’ goods, and 
their implications for the patterns of consumption in 
the coming’ years. 231 pp. 


paperbound 18/- (19/2 incl. postage) 


Descriptive literature on United Nations publications available on request 
from: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
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BUILDING PLANT 
EXHIBITION © 


Everything for the 


Building and Givil Engineering Industries 
(Large and small) 


HEAVY MACHINERY only here can you see all the 
latest heavy machinery demonstrated side by side under actual 
working conditions: TRACTORS - PUMPS - DUMP TRUCKS 
CRANES -: PILE DRIVERS - DOZERS - TRENCH CUTTERS, Etc. 


JUNE 10th—I7th - Open daily I | a.m.—6 p.m. 


Special late night—Friday, June 12th - Admission to 8 p.m. Closing 8.30 p.m. 
GREENFORD ROAD, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 


LIGHT TOOLS A full range of the newest bench and 
hand tools, including: PORTABLE SAWS - SANDERS : DRILLS 
HIGH-SPEED STAPLERS * HAMMER TACKERS -: CHIPPING 
TOOLS AND CHISELS - WOODWORKERS, Etc. 


19 GES 59 


Organised by 
the Ministry of Works 
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Poodles, puddles and plastics 


Protection from the weather is but one very minor contribution 
of plasti¢s to the greater personal comfort of men, women and 
lucky dogs. But we must start somewhere . . . 

In a few short years these gay, lightweight materials, with 
their quick-clean, corrosion-resistant surfaces, their unsus- 
pected strength and astonishing manufacturing versatility, 
have become part and parcel of domestic and industrial life. 
Already we find ourselves taking them for granted, yet their 
potentialities are still far from fully explored. 

Shell have invested, and will continue to invest, large sums 
in plastics research and development. At Carrington, Shell 
chemists are now producing a new high-density polyethylene, 


stiffer and stronger than conventional polyethylene. In 
addition to ‘Carlona’ polyethylenes, ‘Carina’ P.V.C.’s and 
‘Carinex’ polystyrenes, Shell output includes. solvents, 
intermediates and other chemicals important in plastics 
manufacture. 

Whatever the needs of industry for plastic raw materials, 
Shell can almost certainly supply them. In fact, if you have any 
problems concerning the use of chemicals, industrial or agricul- 
tural, Shell may well be able to help. You can easily find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Inflation’s 
Stubborn 
Allies 


WASHINGTON, DC 
F only the baffling problems in the sphere of finance 
I could be solved, the American economy would be 
close to rejoicing in the best of all possible worlds. 
There was a great deal of talk earlier this year about the 
failure of employment to respond to the recovery in busi- 
ness. But the great increase this spring in the numbers 
at work has demolished almost completely the idea that 
there is a new problem of any significance in this area. 
It now seems virtually certain that employment, like every- 
thing else, will continue to improve in the classic way as 
long as the business cycle remains in an expanding phase 
and that by the end of the year unemployment as a political 
issue will be practically forgotten. ; 
The course of other economic indicators resembles 
closely that taken during the recoveries which followed the 
last two recessions, and it would be a daring and ingenious 
economist who tried to prove that the present revival is 
anything but a normal and pervasive one. It is true that 
the expectation of a steel strike has given a modest .addi- 
tional fillip to the accumulation of stocks, and hence to 
industrial production, but there are increasing signs that 
consumers are using much more steel than once seemed 
likely and that consequently they have not been able to 
put by as much as.they wanted to. Whether there is a 
strike or not, the steel situation cannot help but slow down 
the upward movement of the economy in the third quarter. 
But it would probably take a strike of two months or more 
to cause any actual change in the direction of the economy. 
It is also typical of this phase of the business cycle that 
there has been a considerable period of price stability. 
During the past year consumer prices—the cost of living— 
have scarcely changed at all because declining food prices 
offset small upward movements in the prices of a few other 
goods and of almost all services. The wholesale price 
ayerage has also been stable, though the pessimists can 
detect in it some causes for alarm. The average of all prices 
other than farm products and processed foods has been 
tising steadily since the middle of last year and it is claimed 
that this rise is taking place somewhat earlier and more 
rapidly than it did in previous recoveries Still, nothing 
has happened so far to make it inevitable that prices in 
general should start creeping up again. The men who are 
determined to halt inflation—and the government is full of 
them—cannot complain of being handicapped from the 
start, except where finance is concerned. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 


the work of the editorial staff in London. 





The financial problem takes three forms. 


The first 
involves the money supply itself. The Federal Reserve 
Board made money extremely easy for about six months late 
in 1957 and early in 1958, and then last summer turned 
with unusual, if not unprecedented, speed toward a policy 


of neutrality followed by one of restraint. At first the 
active money supply responded very little, although time 
deposits rose steeply. Later demand deposits joined the 
rise; but for the whole of 1958 the increase was anything 
but alarming, particularly in the light of the virtual stag- 
nation of the money supply in the two previous years. 

Last December, however, the money supply after seasonal 
adjustment suddenly began to grow at a worrying rate, 
in spite of the courageous policy of restraint by the Federal 
Reserve Board. In the main expansion appears to have 
been a result of credit extended by the banking system to 
private borrowers, rather than of financing by the banks 
of the huge Budget deficit (although the deficit has prob- 
ably weakened somewhat the ability of the central bank to 
enforce its policy of restraint). The response of the central 
bank has been to tighten its curb somewhat, on the ground 
that, if the supply of money continues to expand, the job 
of keeping prices stable in an expanding economy will 
become far more difficult. 

Next there is the perpetual problem of managing the 
public debt.. The Treasury takes pride in the fact that the 
largest peacetime deficit in history has now been financed 
with surprisingly little resort to the banking system and 
with some modest success in extending maturities beyond 
the very short term. On the other hand, the floating debt— 
defined simply as the volume of Treasury bills—has risen 
very steeply since the middle of last year and is now at 
a record level.. What is worse, the Treasury can no longer 
sell any issues maturing in more than five years ; the law 
forbids it to pay interest of more than 4} per cent, and the 
prices of most of its outstanding bonds are so low that 
they yield more than this. 

Mr Anderson, the Secretary of the Treasury, at last 
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has made up his mind reluctantly to ask Congress to 
change the law, but this means a big battle. Even ‘f the 
Administration wins it, the Treasury will have difficulty in 
selling many long-term issues in the nervous market for 
bonds which has existed for nearly a year. Hard though 
the Treasury has tried to find a way out, the economy 
remains too liquid, as a result of the massive financing opera- 
tions of the past eight months, to please those anxious to 
avoid inflation ; this will not be easy to correct. 

Finally, there have been disquieting signs in the financial 
markets of the sort of speculative psychology that has 
brought disaster in the past. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has issued an official: warning, and so has the 
Stock Exchange, but warnings seldom deter the man who 
‘is determined to gamble with his money or the man who 
is only too delighted to help him to lose it. A vigorous 
debate over the “ unsoundness ” of the level of stock market 
prices has been inconclusive, but the situation is causing 
fairly widespread uneasiness and the President’s request for 
removal. of the ceiling on interest rates and a higher one 
on the national debt, although generally expected, set off 
a wave of selling. Certainly earnings have been discounted, 
‘in. many cases, over a long run that may well find the 
discounter dead before they are achieved. There is even 


another real estate boom in Florida, much like the one . 


that preceded the 1929 crash. 

'. Meanwhile, interest -rates\on practically everything but 
the shortest-term Treasury instruments are already as high 
as, and in some cases higher than, they were during the 

* last boom. It is believed so widely that rates are bound 

‘to rise further that the Treasury had difficulty recently 
in selling even a one-year issue with a coupon of 4.05 per 
cent. In-a sense this situation is a tribute to the determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board not to let inflation take 
hold, but it also reflects much scepticism about the central 
‘bank’s prospects of success. Belief in the inevitability of 
inflation helps to account for the fact that bond yields are 
now noticeably higher than those on ordinary shares—a 
situation all too reminiscent of the late nineteen-twenties. 
It may be that the government’s determined monetary and 
fiscal policy will soon restore order. But it cannot hope 
to avert all the consequences if enough people are deter- 
mined to be foolish. 


Wheat’s Political Harvest 


AST week the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, 
, announced that the government will continue to sup- 
port the price of wheat at about the same level which has 
already made it the costliest offender of all the crops now 
in surplus. Mr Benson had no choice, under the law. 
Congress postponed his announcement for two weeks to 
give itself time to draw up a new wheat scheme, but by 
the deadline, June 1st, it had failed not only to produce 
a better alternative, but even to agree on any Bill at all. 
The end of this month would still not be too late to act 
before the farmers start to sow next year’s crop, if the 
President, the Senate and the House could agree on what 
should be done. But this seems remote ; both the stop-gap 
scheme which the Senate has passed and the one which 
the House was considering this week are likely to provoke a 
presidential veto because both offer even higher support 
prices to farmers who reduce their plantings. 
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President Eisenhower hinted as much when, for the sixth 
time this year, he urged Congress to continue past the 
deadline its efforts to replace the present “ discredited wheat 
legislation” with a programme which would reduce the 
incentives to overproduce, not make matters worse. The 
Administration’s own proposals for a permanent scheme to 
melt the wheat surplus involve a sharp reduction—from 
about $1.80 a bushel to $1.40—in the support price ; con- 
trols over production would be done away with in 1962. 
But no Republican member of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee would sponsor this plan and the Republican leader 
could not even rally enough votes to demand a roll-call. 
Both houses have agreed to put a ceiling of $50,000 on 
loans to individual farmers, one or two of which have 
reached the headline-producing size of $1 million, but the 
effect on the programme’s total cost will be negligible. 

The Democrats, with their big. majorities, can hardly 
blame the President for making so clear where the responsi- 
bility lies for a crushing burden on the Budget and on the 
non-farm taxpayer, although admittedly he has not gone out 
of his way to seek a compromise. Many fear the reckoning 
to come in the election year of 1960, but the farmers, who 
make up only about 11 per cent of the population, are over- 
represented in Congress and unable to agree even among 
themselves on a new farm programme. Potential Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency such as Mr Symington prefer, 
moreover, to train their guns on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation rather than offend farmers who will fight back. 
The party which complains of lack of leadership in the 
White House will have to act quickly if it does not want to 
regret, next year, that it did not display more itself. 


Congressmen at Arms 


R EISENHOWER’S defence budget for the coming fiscal 

year is now half way through the congressional 
sausage machine formally known as the appropriations 
debate. The House of Representatives has approved, 
almost unchanged, the suggestions of its subcommittee 
which inspected the defence budget in detail during the 
spring ; the matter now moves to the Senate, the junior of 
the two chambers where money Bills are concerned. The 
House, as has been expected for some weeks, -gave the 
President roughly the total he asked for—it cut it by $400 
million, or one per cent—but it chopped and changed the 
component items more than observers in Washington 
thought it would. The changes constitute a medium-sized 
victory for those who want money spent on missiles ; and 
a real defeat for the generals who are more worried about 
America’s readiness for conventional wars. 

Paradoxically, it is the Army, the prime concern of the 
limited war theorists, which has fared best. An extra $200 
million can be used to speed the Arm’s anti-missile missile 
the Nike-Zeus, which—if it turns out to be work- 
able—might cancel part of the 3-to-1 superiority in inter- 
continental missiles which the Russians are expected to 
gain in the next few years. The Army is also given more 
money to keep its reserve forces at their present level ; but 
this is a kind of Danegeld paid to the political influence of 
the reserves, and a Congressman’s attempt to restore the 
Army’s active forces to last year’s size conspicuously failed. 
The Air Force gets an additional $170 million to help close 
the “ missile gap,” half of it for eight more squadrons of 
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THE GHANA REPORT 


Econemic Development and Investment Opportunities 
Legal Problems Relative to Investment 


Sociological Factors Relative to 
General Econemic Development 


The Ghana Report is an impartial and detailed study 
of the economic, sociological and legal factors influenc- 
ing development in Ghana. It includes an analysis of 
the problems likely to confront the foreign investor 
and entrepreneur, and also explores those areas of the 
economy which tend to lend themselves to develop- 
ment by foreign business capital and private invest- 
ment. The Report also takes into consideration historical 
and contemporary political pressures. The result of 
twelve months of study and research, the material will 
be periodically updated with supplementary reports. 


Price available upon request. Inquiries should be 
addressed to: 


G. H. WITTMAN, INC. 


International Economic Consultants 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. * WOrth 4-8330 


Wim mlat 
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Hunger and sickness cannot 
wait for the world solutions 
refugees need. Someone 
must come to the rescue 
quickly to save the under- 
nourished children and to 
rescue those who need help 
in places like Algeria and 
the Near East, Hong Kong and Korea. 


Will you send your special gift this World Refugee Year to help a 
refugee who would otherwise go without? Please send now to: Economist 
Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PEOPLE OF GOODWILL 


1 5/- provides 24 good meals Help train a refugee to be self-supporting. 

» for orphans. s For 30/- you can support an Austrian 

refugee for a week while he is being 

trained. 

: Send any good discarded clothing to 

® tion to which you belong s Economist Relief, Oxfam, c/o Davies 
to adopt and help to close Turner & Co., 50a Bourne Street, London, 
a refugee camp for good. S.W.1. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Halifax, Lord Hailsham, Sir Oliver Franks, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Sir Frank Whittle. 
AT RET NER RN KSI NIST ERB DUBNER N SIT I 


Encourage any organisa- 
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SHERATON 


A FAMILY OF 53 FAMOous HOTELS 
COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S. A., HAWAII AND CANADA 
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Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


B Sheraton-Mt. Royal , 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


The Laurentien 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


AMERICA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD 


Sheraton Hotels have become first choice of International 
visitors, as well as Americans, for many reasons. Here are a few: 


¢ Reservations held if ship or plane delayed 
¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 


¢ Sheraton’s family plan (no room charge for children under 14 in same 
room with adull excepl in Syracuse, French Lick and Austin ) 

For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert 
de Leon, Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, New York 1, 
N.Y, 008: & 


THE WELCOME !S WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


“The Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services.” 










































































EAST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
NEW YORK Sheraton- Kimball 


CINCINNATI CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa PASADENA 
Sheraton-Gibson Sheraton-Montrose Huntington-Sherates 
Park-Sheraton ALBANY ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, Oregon 
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PROVIDENCE CLEVELAND, Ohio Sheraton-Carpenter formerly the HAMILTON, Ont 
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Atlas missiles in addition to the nine planned by the 
Administration, and half to hasten the advent of the solid- 
fuelled Minuteman. However, the airmen lose more than 
they gain through cuts in their funds for a tactical missile 
and for transport and trainer aircraft. The Navy comes 
out all square. It loses an aircraft carrier, but it gets the 
money back for extra anti-submarine equipment. 

The additions to the missile programme may well be 
accepted by the Administration. But the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr McElroy, must be rueing his recent suggestion 
that Congress should resolve the long dispute between the 
two rival anti-aircraft missiles now being developed—the 
Army’s Nike-Hercules and the Air Force’s Bomarc—by 
“holding our feet to the fire.” The House, deciding that 
the Bomarc, though potentially the better weapon, is too 
far from readiness, has sharply cut. the funds for it ; at the 
same time a Senate committee, more sympathetic to the 
Air Force, suggests cutting the funds for its Army rival. 
Mr McElroy will have to get the congressional firebrands 
to put out one of these blazes. 


Parting Shot on Schools 


T would be a mistake to read too much into the resigna- 
[ tion of Dr James Killian, President Eisenhower’s science 
adviser, immediately after the President had given a some- 
what noncommittal reception to Dr Killian’s report on the 


state of American education. Dr Killian made it clear some . 


months ago that for personal reasons he wanted to leave 
his post about the middle of the year. He will return to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which the 
President summoned him late in 1957 when the Russians’ 
triumph in getting a satellite into space made it clear that 
the Americans had better get a scientist of the front rank 
into the White House. Dr Killian quits amid general 
praise for a job well done. He nerved the Administration 
into trying to reach an agreement with the Russians on the 
suspension of nuclear tests ; and the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee which he headed has just prodded the President into 
spending more money on basic research into the atom. 

Nevertheless, the last fruit of Dr Killian’s work, the 
report on education produced by the Science Advisory 
Committee, may fall on stonier ground. Its main conclu- 
sion—that the Americans ought to spend at least twice as 
much on education as they do now (which is roughly $15 
billion a year from all sources, governmental and private) 
—drew from the President the comment that it was an 
“ excellent statement of educational needs,” a remark which 
the liberal Washington Post found disappointingly vague. 
Mr Eisenhower is understandably wary of committing him- 
self. A good deal of the extra money would almost 
certainly have to come from federal funds—which now 
play only the most minor part in education—and this is 
anathema to his conservative soul. The cabinet officer in 
charge of education has just warned Congress that the 
President will veto any Bill which commits the Administra- 
tion to helping education permanently. 

But the report does not fall into the fallacy of assuming 
that all the ills of American education can be cured simply 
by injecting more dollars. It believes that the brighter 
pupils should be made to work harder and take more 
academic subjects in place of “life adjustment ” courses. 
Some school districts—the District of Columbia, for 
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example—have recently stiffened the curriculum for their 
best students, and, greatly daring, are cven replacing simple 
“tests” with thorough examinations. But the National 
Education Association, the powerful teachers’ organisation 
which would be delighted to see more federal funds flowing 
in, casts a chill eye on anything which it thinks to be a 
step back to old-fashioned theories of education. To use 
an Eisenhowerian mixed metaphor, between the devil of 
the economisers and the deep blue sea of the “ progressive ” 
educationists, the Killian report will have a hard row to hoe. 


Librarians Take Care 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HE recent banning of a children’s book from a public 
T library in Alabama because it featured a wedding 
between a white rabbit and a black one raises questions 
not only about the ridiculous lengths to which southern 
prejudices may be carried, but also about the part played 
by librarians in deciding what books shall appear on their 
shelves. Some factual answers are contained in a forth- 
coming study conducted under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of California by Dr Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal, with 
the help of a grant from the Fund for the Republic. This 
reveals that the librarians themselves, although theoretically 
opposed to censorship, are in practice the most active 
censors and that censorship is by no means always, as had 
been assumed, the result of pressure from outside groups or 
individuals, such as state legislators, 

One librarian, for example, asserted firmly that she was 
so completely opposed to outside censorship of books in 


* public libraries that 


when someone complains about a book, in our library, I 

just put it aside in a locked room. Right now, we have 

more than two thousand books locked away like that. 
To this librarian and to many of the more than 200 others 
interviewed in 26 Californian citiés, it did not seem contra- 
dictory to lock books away from readers while at the same 
time deploring censorship. This attitude is, evidently, 
very common throughout the profession. Even though they 
were not subject to outside pressures or complaints, nearly 
two-thirds of the librarians reported cases in which they 
had decided not to buy a book, not because of its question- 
able merit, but simply because it or its author might pos- 
sibly be considered “ controversial” at some future time. 
One-fifth of the librarians reported that they always avoided 
buying such books. Yet there is no consistent pattern about 
what books librarians believe to be “ controversial.” The 
range of forbidden authors includes Mrs Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Mrs Pearl Buck as well as Dr Alfred Kinsey, 
while the list of books considered “controversial” takes 
in not only “ The Ninth Wave,” but even the saccharine 
“Gone With The Wind.” 

All these cases of censorship by librarians are quite apart 
from the very special problems involved in selecting books 
for children or young people and the legitimate difficulties 
faced by librarians with only limited budgets who must 
choose between buying books that educate or those that 
entertain. Even under the best of circumstances, the prob- 
lems of book selection are not easy. One librarian, accord- 
ing to the study, said that she would not purchase “ Peyton 
Place ” just because the public asked for it ; “ after all, a 
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library is supposed to fill the community’s needs, not just 
supply what the public wants.” But another disagreed 
violently : 

Most of our purchases are on a popular basis. Our job 
is to get the borrower of the book together with what 
he wants. 

Between these two alternatives, there is a whole range of 
questions which have engrossed the attention of professional 
librarians for many years. How many scientific works 
should be bought and how many copies of Shakespeare ? 
Should the library stock books of quality which may be 
taken out only once or twice a year at the cost of excluding 
some of the best-sellers established by popular taste ? But 
these problems are of a different order from locking “ con- 
troversial” books away from readers, not purchasing them 
or even, in one case, actually burning them. 


HE study did not find that the censorship of books by 
c librarians was the result of complaints about books on 
political grounds. In spite of the well-publicised McCarthy 
controversy, the fight over the use of Unesco materials in 
the free schools in Los Angeles and the activities of a self- 
appointed and puritanical book censor in northern Cali- 
fornia, the largest number of complaints—s5o per cent of 
all those received—still involve allegations of immorality 
and profanity. But even though there is no political pres- 
sure on the librarians, they behave timidly because they 
are afraid, according to the study, that they will be perse- 
cuted if they buy controversial books. This fear often has 
no basis in fact, but whenever there is a public incident 
like the rabbit wedding librarians in every part of the 
country react by becoming more fearful. In California, 
there have been only eight such incidents since the early 
nineteen-thirties and in only two of these did the librarians 
accede to the pressure from outside. But most librarians 
behave as if such defeats were the universal rule, rather 
than the exceptions. 

Librarians also feel that they are isolated from their 
community. 

I can’t think of a single community organisation that we 
could turn to for help if this library ever got into a public 
dispute over our book selections, 

sadly reported the head librarian in a large city and not 
one of the head librarians and school administrators who 
were interviewed expressed any different feelings. Nor 
does the press appear to be of much help, for it only pub- 
lishes news about libraries when there is an incident like 
that of the rabbits or when some reporter actually creates 
a story by checking library shelves to see if any “ contro- 
versial ” books are in circulation. 

Many librarians also believe, with some justice, that the 
public has little respect for them or their work. If the 
public’s attitude towards them is tested by the salaries they 
are paid, their working conditions and their professional 
status, then the librarians are right in thinking that their 
work is not considered especially important to the com- 
munity. Public librarians are generally low-paid, while 
those who work in schools are frequently given additional 
duties to perform. This in turn creates staff shortages ; in 
New York City, for example, library hours and services 
have had to be curtailed because of a lack of trained 
personnel. If the tradition of libraries free from fear as 


well as fees is to survive, there must be more sustained 
support from the public for their librarians. 
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ONSUMERS are going into debt for the things they want 
C to buy more rapidly than at any time since 1955. The 
figures for April, which were released last week by the 
Federal Reserve Board, show that instalment credit, the 
largest item in consumer debt, rose by $423 million after 
seasonal-adjustment, the biggest monthly increase since the 
great boom year of 1955. More than half of this—$220 
million—was to buy cars ; this is not as big as the increases 
of $300 to $400 million a month in 1955, a 7 million car 
year, but it is a considerable advance on the $169 million 
average of recent months. Other durable goods accounted 
for most of the rest of the increase as families decided at last 
to buy the new furniture and appliances which they went 
without during the recession and the new clothes which 
were easier to resist when the sack was queen. 

To go lavishly into debt, consumers need to feel pros- 
perous and like to feel that they are not paying excessively 
high prices. They were slow to resume buying on credit 
last year, concentrated on paying off old loans, and only 
returned to the pre-recession pace in December. Since then, 
however, unemployment has fallen rapidly, prices have 
remained stable, and personal income has continued to rise 
month by month ; in April it reached a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $373 billion, nearly $10 billion higher than 
in January, with most of the increase going to wage and 
salary earners. 





CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
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Consumer buying, whether for cash or on credit, is 
obviously of the first importance for further economic expan- 
sion. But some government officials are beginning to 
wonder whether consumer credit, with repayments taking 
123 per cent of peoples’ disposable income, is not growing 
too fast ; they remember the expansion in 1955 and suspect 
it paved the way to the decline which followed in 1957. 
There is no likelihood, however, that controls over consumer 
credit will be restored in the near future, although excessive 
borrowing by consumers may bring its own penalty. Such 
credit, which has grown in all by over $2 billion in the 
past year, is one of the Treasury’s great rivals in the money 
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market and a factor in forcing interest rates up. The 
people who called the tune soon may have to help to pay 
the piper. The big banks in New York City are consider- 
ing, for the first time in over three years, an increase in the 
rates consumers pay for instalment credit. Outside New 
York, some of the big finance companies are also on the 
verge of raising their charges. Whether this will slow down 
the expansion of consumer credit is another matter. Buyers 
usually only ask themselves if they can afford the monthly 
carrying charge—and today most of them can. 


And Then There Were Four? 


INCE Virginia seceded from the ranks of “ massive 
S resistance,” only six states still keep coloured children 
and white wholly segregated in their tax-supported schools. 
One of the six, Florida, expects to admit a token number 
of young Negroes into the schools in Miami next September; 
and now a federal judge in Atlanta, Georgia, has ruled that 
racial segregation in the city’s schools must cease and has 
asked the local Board of Education to draw up a plan for 
ending it. The crisis to which this will almost certainly lead 
is still some time distant. The judge has yet to issue his 
final order. When he does so the inevitable delaying action 
which the segregationists will fight can hardly reach the 
Supreme Court before October, when it comes back from 
its summer holidays ; and the Negro children are unlikely 
to present themselves at the school gates before the autumn 
of 1960. But when the bang does come it may well be a 
big one. The Georgia State Legislature, one of the most 
intransigent in the whole South, armed the Governor this 
year with the power to shut not only any school to which 
coloured children are admitted but also, cruelly, the Negro 
schools from which they come. 

If Governor Vandiver, who has said that he will not 
countenance even token integration, invokes this power, the 
courts may well decide that it violates the Constitution’s 
guarantee of “ equal protection of the laws.” The Governor 
will then have to decide whether he is ready—as the 
Governor of Virginia was not—to defy the federal govern- 
ment. Atlanta itself is probably willing to compromise. 
Unlike the steel centre of Birmingham, for example, in 
neighbouring Alabama—where a population of poor-white 
migrants from the countryside, alarmed by the economic 
rivalry of Negro workers, keeps the city teetering on the 
edge of violence—Atlanta has a record of moderation. It 
contains a respected community of middle-class Negroes ; 
its Mayor, who is generally believed to be kept in office 
with the aid of Negro votes, has let the races mingle on the 
golf courses and in the buses ; and white parents who want 
to keep the schools open have set up an organisation called 
Help Our Public Education (HOPE). 

The Mayor of Atlanta wants the people of the city to be 
allowed to decide for themselves whether to admit Negroes 
to the schools or to close them. In any case, because the 
races live in different parts of the city, no more than a tenth 
of the city’s Negro children would be affected. But a pro- 
posal for local option, introduced by one of the city’s repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature early this year, never saw 
the light of day. The Governor may find that the racialist 
faith of the rural conservatives, who hold a huge majority 
in the Legislature, presses him more urgently than the 
demands of either HOPE or charity. 
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Background Music Pipes Up 


NEW YORK 
N unusual import will be introduced to the British 
market this summer. A non-stop service of back- 
ground music, recorded and dispatched from New York 
City, will bring to the Lordon area the ultimate in music- 
while-you-work. Thanks largely to the Muzak Corporation 
the American, like the fine lady of Banbury Cross, tends 
to have music wherever he goes. Whether he is at work 
or at play, shopping, eating or cashing a cheque, ascending 
in a lift or visiting the zoo, strains of “ Stardust ” or the 
latest hit song are liable to filter through the immediate 
chatter and clatter. And a more recent innovation finds 
Muzak installed in a number of aircraft, trains and buses. 
About 54 million Americans are exposed to it in the course 
of each day, according to one bold estimate. 

Most subscribers to Muzak (98 per cent of the total) 
receive their programmes through the telephone network. 
More recently the operation of the 17 FM radio stations has 
helped to gather the remote rural customer and others into 
the Muzak fold. The programme originates at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in New York City and tape recordings 
are dispatched to five regional offices, which circulate them 
to local stations for piping into the telephone circuits. 
Only the New York area is serviced directly by the Muzak 
Corporation ; elsewhere distribution is handled by franchise- 
holders of whom there are at present 185. Muzak has 
already made itself heard abroad. It has penetrated most 
Canadian cities, and has gained footholds in South America, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Singapore, Siam, Hongkong and the 
Philippines ; it preceded the flag to both Alaska and Hawaii. 
The London franchise has been awarded to ATV. 

Launched in the middle of the nineteen-thirties to supply 
light music to restaurants, the Muzak Corporation turned 
its attention to offices and factories during the war, largely 
as a result of British research into the stimulating effect of 
music on war production. Since then Muzak has never 
looked back. Subscribers, whose numbers have trebled 
over the last decade, now pay over $12 million a year 
for Muzak, and the company claims that of the 100 largest 
corporations in the country 95 are on its lists. Rates to 
individual subscribers vary according to the amount of 
amplifying equipment required and the number of listeners ; 
a small office may pay $15 a month, a large plant $800. 
There are a handful of competing companies in the field, 
but none has yet challenged the leading position of Muzak. 
The great selling point of all piped music of this type is 
its freedom from advertising. 

Muzak’s coliection of records now numbers 50,000, to 
which about 20 new titles are added each month. The 
company, which pays over $250,000 a year in royalties, 
commissions its own orchestras and makes it own record- 
ings. Musical programming is taken very seriously. Each 
recording is meticulously rated for its degree of emotional 
stimulation, and the day’s programmes are plotted on charts 
and noted on punch cards. Although it attends to the 
requirements of the lunch hour, the cocktail hour and the 
dinner table, Muzak’s main concern is to offset, through its 
programmes, the hour to hour fluctuations in workers’ 
energy and application. To feed the new British network, 
Muzak has to run off a special programme ; copyright regu- 
lations and release dates for new “ numbers ” vary on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. 
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Apartheid in Action—and Reaction 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ITH a liberal use of the guillotine, the National party 
government has just pushed through parliament two 
measures of fundamental importance. The first is the Bantu 
Self-government Act, which ends what meagre representa- 
tion the African people have in parliament, provides for the 
establishment of eight ethnic units corresponding roughly to 
the present areas reserved for African occupation, and gives 
to each a degree of self-government that will, however, be 
subject to the overriding authority of the Union parliament. 
Mr Verwoerd said categorically during the bill’s stormy 
passage that the Nationalist party were fully prepared to 
face the consequences of granting ultimate independence 
to those areas. The measure, he declared, was in the spirit 
of what was happening elsewhere in Africa where black 
people were demanding self-rule. But there is little dis- 
position, outside the Nationalist upper crust, to believe 
that complete independence for these scattered areas will 
be practicable even in the middle future. Critics of the 
measure have condemned it both as a fraud and as poten- 
tially dangerous because, by raising false hopes, it might 
produce a bitter reaction. Already a territorial authority in 
eastern Cape Province, anticipating the promulgation of the 
measure, has asked for arms with which to fight opponents 
of the government’s policy. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff, leader of the United party opposi- 
tion, has warned against the grave danger of breaking up 
the Union, balkanising the country and creating divided 
loyalties. The government retorts that this is a risk to be 
run, but it is optimistic about being able to work harmoni- 
ously with the independent black states when the day comes 
—which nobody believes to be anywhere near at hand yet. 
Perhaps the gravest criticism of this revolutionary measure 
is that while it purports to tackle the political aspect of the 
race problem, it leaves wholly out of account the sixty per 
cent of the African people who are not accommodated in 
the two hundred or mare separate land units, spread over 
only thirteen per cent of the land surface, which constitute 
the reserved areas. 

As the Tomlinson Commission showed, there will always 
be millions of Africans in the so-called white areas, plus 
some two million Coloureds and nearly a million Asians. 
These Africans are the most advanced, and therefore have 
the most clearly formulated political ambitions, as expressed 
in such bodies as the African National Congress. Without 
their labour the country’s economy would collapse overnight, 
but they are now utterly voiceless in the legislature which 
controls every detail of their lives. Even their legitimate 
spokesmen, like Chief Luthuli, have been silenced or 
banished. This will probably drive the whole movement 
underground and hand the leadership over to extremists 
who will turn their backs on the co-operation with liberal 
whites that Chief Luthuli still preaches. 

Without specifying its plans in detail, the United party 


opposition has made it clear that it believes in giving the 
Africans a voice in parliament, that it is prepared to extend 
the present token representation to the northern provinces 
and that it believes in consultation with the non-white 
leaders. Although this timid approach wins little, if any, 
sympathy with the African leadership, it does have the 
support of at least one Nationalist MP. Mr Japie Basson, 
one of the leading intellectuals of the younger school of 
Afrikaner Nationalism, has paid the price for this view by 
being expelled from the parliamentary caucus of his party. 
He speaks, however, for a minority of Afrikaner intellectuals 
who are disturbed by Mr Verwoerd’s headlong plunge into 
uncharted constitutional seas, his bland disregard for 
political realities, and his utter intolerance of opposing views. 
The effect of this minor revolt on the climate of Nationalist 
opinion may be significant. 

It is in this Afrikaner quarter, too, that there is most 
unhappiness over the second measure which has upset the 
country: the Extension of University Education Act. This 
measure denies non-whites the right to attend universities 
which have hitherto admitted them, transfers the one exist- 
ing non-white college—Fort Hare—to the control of the 
Bantu Education Department, and provides for the estab- 
lishment of universities for different ethnic groups on a 
basis that will subject them to the strictest ministerial con- 
trol. These, .the critics say, will. be nothing but tribal 
colleges established to carry out the government’s Bantu 
education policy. By closing the “ open ” universities’ doors 
to all other races, the Nationalists have not only struck at 
academic freedom, but have taken their most decisive step 
towards isolating the races at the level at which under- 
standing had its best chance of developing. The govern- 
ment’s reply is that only in this way will be it be possible 
to maintain separate development. The critics retort that 
this is simply another attempt at pushing the African back 
into tribalism. 

Paradoxically, the government’s ruthlessness in pushing 
ahead with these measures has, for the first time in eleven 
years, given the anti-Nationalist forces among all racial 
groups some hope that at last Verwoerdism is overreaching 
itself. They believe that the country may still be saved 
from its worst excesses if the forces of moderation can hold 
together and act decisively when the time comes. As one 
experienced commentator expressed it last week: 

Mr Verwoerd has done the wrong thing at the wrong 
time. His fantastic Bantustans amount to nothing, for 
there is a limit to our political madness. The group of 
extremists who pretend to rule the country are rapidly 
undoing themselves . . . there is neither reason nor logic 
in their plans. Perhaps it is just as well it is happening 
now, while there is still some semblance of sanity left. 
In that mood of anxiety, if not of near-despair, South 

Africa awaits the next act in the unfolding drama of 
Verwoerdism. 





—— = SS 
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R ADENAUER is miscalculating if he still believes that 
his somersault at the top of West German politics has 
left him standing just where he was before. He is still 
Chancellor, still chairman of the party which commands a 
majority in the Bundestag; but the high prestige he has 
hitherto enjoyed in parliament, within the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, and throughout the country, has been drastic- 
ally diminished. He has lost what might have been much 
comforting support for his attempt to ensure what he calls 
“continuity of policy,” and has kindled a great deal of 
antagonism that is bound to find an outlet in both overt and 
covert obstruction of his aims. 

Since April 7th, when he first announced his intention of 
standing for the presidency, he has achieved prodigies of 
estrangement. He has conspicuously slighted two of the 
most respected figures in German public life—President 
Heuss and the vice-chancellor and economics minister, Dr 
Erhard. He has continued unsparingly to belittle the 
importance of his foreign minister, Herr von Brentano. He 
has disregarded the counsel of his party’s most influential 
leaders, including Herr Gerstenmaier (the president of the 
Bundestag), Herr Krone (leader of the parliamentary party), 
and Herr Hocherl (of the touchy Bavarian Christian 
Democrats). He has let the limelight fall on the humiliating 
spectacle of his parliamentary party being stampeded into 
submission at a single crack of the whip. At the same time 
he has disappointed countless politically more detached 
Germans who, while wishing him well, were already think- 
ing that it would probably be in the country’s best interests 
if Dr Adenauer made way for another at the Palais Schaum- 
burg, and consequently had welcomed the gracious manner 
of his proposed exit from active leadership. 

The 83-year-old Chancellor seems to have been deluded 
by the courtesy which many people had exercised in speak- 
ing of the succession. The blunt question “how do we 
get rid of him?” will now be posed more openly and 
more often. Dr Adenauer speaks of putting himself forward 
in the 1961 elections for a third five year term as chancellor. 
Since last week he has made sure that it will not be only the 
Social Democrats who will make it their business to prevent 
him succeeding. 

As yet, the potential conspirators have scarcely had time 
to collect their faculties, let alone muster their forces. 
Some of them have been waiting for the return of Herr 
Erhard, who arrived on Tuesday night visibly smouldering 
with a wrath that Dr Adenauer’s soft answers could not 
turn entirely away. 

At the party meeting in the Bundeshaus at which 
he announced his changed plans, Dr Adenauer challenged 
some dissentients to resort to the opportunity provided by 
article 67 of the Basic Law. This runs: 

The Bundestag can express its lack of confidence in the 
federal chancellor only by electing a successor by the 
majority of its members, and requesting the federal presi- 
dent to dismiss the federal chancellor. The federal presi- 
dent must comply with the request and appoint the person 
elected. Forty-eight hours must elapse between the motion 
and the election. 

The prospect of such dire rebellion seemed at that moment 
to have been overwhelming in its awfulness. With the pass- 
ing of time it may appear less terrible. Some Christian 
Democrats hinted at first that they would support a 
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Double-Take on the Rhine 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
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motion of no confidence sponsored by the Social Demo- 
crats provided it proposed that Herr Erhard or Herr 
Gerstenmaier should be Dr Adenauer’s replacement. The 
Social Democrats themselves are deep in councils of war. 
Indignant whoops and clashing of spears can_be heard 
within ; but new decisions, if any, had not been made public 
at the time of writing. 

Meanwhile, some Christian Democratic deputies are toy- 
ing with the idea of voting on July 1st for Professor Carlo 
Schmid, the Social Democratic candidate for the presidency. 
Professor Schmid’s chances of success have improved con- 
siderably. Probably a number of Free Democrats, and even 
members of the right-wing German Party, will vote for 
him now that the alternative has changed. The Christian 
Democrats are again just as much at a loss to produce a 
certain winner as they were before Dr Adenauer stepped 
into the breach in April. The meeting of the party com- 
mittee appointed to find a presidential candidate has been 
postponed until June 15th. The names of the possibles 
mentioned most frequently are those of Herr Krone, Herr 
Etzel, and Dr Gebhard Miiller (formerly chief minister of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg and ex-president of the German Red 
Cross). Herr Etzel, who until a few days ago was Dr 
Adenauer’s favourite for the chancellorship, is said to have 
remarked, on hearing of his changed prospects, “ Why not 
pope? ”, and to have declined the proffered presidency 
with thanks. 

One ambitious Christian Democrat has been markedly 
silent throughout these latest excitements—Herr Strauss, 
the brash and lusty minister of defence, whom this week’s 
Simplicissimus caricatures looking at photographs of his 
new baby and saying: “ No, don’t let the press get hold of 
these. He looks here as though he were a housing minister’s 
son.” Herr Strauss is certainly not least among the party 


‘malcontents whom Dr Adenauer will be watching uneasily 


from now on. 


The de Valera Double 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


O* June 17th the electors of the Republic of Ireland will 
cast their votes on two widely different issues. The 
first concerns the election of a new president. The presi- 
dency may be held for not more than two terms of seven 
years each. It has been occupied since 1945, with con- 
spicuous success, by Mr Sean T. O’Kelly. In that year 
Mr O’Kelly won a contested election. He was re-elected, 
without a contest, in 1952 ; and there is considerable regret 
that he cannot be put in again. He has succeeded in raising 
the office above party politics. 

There is no possibility that he will be followed, as many 
electors would wish, by some personality drawn from out- 
side politics. The opposition have put forward General 
MacEoin, who was an unsuccessful candidate in 1945 and 
since then has held office in Mr Costello’s governments. 
The other candidate is Mr de Valera himself. His decision 
to stand caused some surprise: he notoriously likes to keep 
the reins in his own hands. But the presidency is furnished 
with some powers that have not been exercised since its 
institution and, provided that Mr de Valera’s successor as 
head of the government is sufficiently docile, there may be 
new fields of activity to explore. 

Equally, it should be remembered that Mr de Valera is 
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approaching 77, and has. suffered from failing sight. for 


some years. The prospect is that before the end of the 
month he will “go up to the Park” (where the president 
occupies the residence of former viceroys), and a long career 
in active politics will have come to an end. Mr de Valera 
first came into prominence when he was condemned to death 
after the rising of 1916. The first of a succession of British 
premiers with whom he has conducted negotiations (usually, 
with the exception of Neville Chamberlain, acrimoniously) 
was Lloyd George. He has been the head of the Irish 
government for twenty-one of the last twenty-seven years. 
Even Dr Adenauer, who comes irresistibly to mind in such 
matters, cannot beat that. 


IcTORY in the presidential election will give Mr de 

Valera only the first leg of his double. The second 
issue to be decided is whether the system of voting by 
proportional representation should be retained or abolished 
in favour of straight voting on the British model. PR was 
written into the original constitution adopted in 1922. It 
was retained, to his subsequent embarrassment, by Mr de 
Valera when he produced his own version, at once more 
republican and more personal, in 1937. Last autumn he 
announced that he would introduce legislation to secure its 
abolition, on the ground that it led to weak governments. 
His proposals were fought over during the winter months. 
They were carried through the Dail ; but they were rejected 
by the Senate and became law only when the consequent 
period of delay had expired. A referendum must be held 
because an amendment of the constitution is involved. _ Not 
surprisingly, the refereridum will be held on the same day 
as. the presidential election, so that Irish voters will be 
invited to. distinguish sharply, if they feel so inclined, 
, between Mr de Valera’s personality and Mr de Valera’s 
policies. 

In so far as the decision will be influenced by parlia- 
mentary debate, it must be said that the government got the 
worst of the arguments in Dail and Senate. The’ case 
against PR was based on the. fact—which is regarded as 
a great virtue by a slight overall majority of the electorate 
—that it caused Mr de Valera’s defeat in 1948 and again 
in 1954. Further. arguments were drawn, not always 
happily, from the example of France, Weimar Germany and 
pre-fascist Italy: The straight vote, it was claimed, gave 
decisive results ; and flattering references were made to the 
sagacity of the British, who had never experimented with 
PR. These arguments were taken up by the Opposition. 
They pointed out that since 1922 there have been only five 
changes of government, and three premiers. Mr de Valera’s 
present majority is the largest ever enjoyed in that period. 
Certainly, a number of small parties had appeared, and 
mostly disappeared ; but they had not produced confusion 
and in any case it was: proper that they should be given 
their chance. In particular, it was important that “ physical 
force” parties, such as Sinn Fein at present, should be 
given an opportunity to make their case in parliament. The 
abolition of PR, it was argued, was designed to keep Mr 
de Valera’s party in office after its chief vote-getter had 
retired. 

On the showing of general elections, Mr de Valera has 
rather less than a majority of the electorate. It may be 


significant that most independent deputies and senators 
voted to retain PR. It goes without saying that the opposi- 
tion parties did so. 


The Trade Union Congress, which 
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rarely enters the political field, has announced its opposition 
to abolition. Among the unattached, there is a feeling that 
this is an attempt to snatch an unfair advantage. It is per- 
haps notable that nobody seems to be interested in what the 
members of Sinn Fein think about it. In some quarters, 
however, the fact that the Belfast government lost no time 
in abolishing PR in its area is regarded as a prima facie 
reason for its retention in the Republic. 

However things go, this month will see the ending of 
a long era in Irish politics which has been dominated by 
the events of forty years ago. Mr de Valera’s retirement is 
an apt symbol of the re-casting of thought on such matters 
as partition and economic policies which has been notable 
in very recent years. It remains to be seen if this is carried 
a stage further by his successor. Mr Lemass, who is 
minister for industry and commerce, has been speaking as 
if he is the heir-apparent, but there are sections of the party 
who believe, possibly rightly, that he is insufficiently 
interested in matters dear to Mr de Valera’s heart, such as 
the revival of Irish. But events in Germany show how 
unwise it is to be sure of what may happen when the central 
personage is an old man who is not in a hurry. 


CANADIAN PANORAMA—I 


The Modern Frontier 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE royal tour, like any other long journey, invites the 

fascinating, though futile, game of speculating what 
places or incidents will live most vividly in the travellers’ 
From June 18th, when the 
Queen and Prince Philip arrive at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, by air from England, until August Ist, when they 
embark at Halifax in the royal yacht Britannia, they will 
cover a more varied itinerary than any previous royal tour 
of Canada. For the Queen, though not for Prince Philip, 
this tour will provide a first visit to settlements on the 
northern: frontiers where many of Canada’s material 
resources are under development. 

After St. John’s she will fly to the west coast of New- 
foundland to “ Bowaters’ town,” Corner Brook, where 
most of the inhabitants work at the Bowater pulp and paper 
mills. Then come two more frontier towns—Schefferville, 
an iron ore town, and Arvida, centre of operations for the 
Aluminium Company of Canada. Schefferville gets its 
name from a highly-respected Roman Catholic bishop who 
served the lonely Ungava outposts long before iron ore 
brought the world to them. There live the men—and 
their families—who this year will shovel out twelve million 
tons of ore and dispatch it by rail for the 350-mile journey 
down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence at Seven Islands. 

This is the most logical place for the Queen to start her 
trip up the new seaway. At Seven Islands, where she joins 
the royal yacht, she will find huge lake vessels, like barges, 
lying alongside the high jetties where railway wagons can 
tip 19,000 tons of ore straight into their cavernous holds. 
The destination of most of this ore is the south shore of 
Lake Erie, close to the United States steel mills of the 
famous “inland empire.” But for this ore traffic, the 
seaway might not be completed now. This was the prin- 
cipal reason for the Canadian decision back in the early 
nineteen-fifties to build the waterway alone, provided the 
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VISCOUNT 


Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) will fly from London to 
the Sudan. This will be the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo may do so* and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce speed 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 
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relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet engines. An unusual feature of 
this flight will be a Free Information Service on all mat- 
ters relating to Sudanese business; political, and social 
life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to those 
returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 
new Blue Nile Viscount. 

*Subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. 
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3 . SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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United States would make it possible to instal the necessary 
dams by joining in power development. 

The transport of ore from Seven Islands to Lake Erie 
provided a single source of upbound traffic equal to all 
the hypothetical oceangoing cargoes on which previous 
planning ‘had been based. It was President Truman’s 
decision to go first for joint power development, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s later support of it, ‘that broke the long- 
standing deadlock in Congress and thus, ironically, brought 
the United States in at the very time when Canada had 
decided it would rather go it alone. 

The Queen’s first tasté of modern frontier life will be 
reinforced at Arvida, the centre of the great aluminium 
industry established during the second world war to apply 
the hydro-power potential of the Saguenay river and its 
tributaries to bauxite and alumina imported from Jamaica 
and British Guiana. Later in her tour she will see the 
frontier life again at one of the newest of the remote mining 
towns, Uranium City in northern Saskatchewan, and at one 
of the oldest, Sudbury. Their nearest British equivalent, 
the Queen will find, is Welwyn Garden City. That may 
be a surprise, but when a new community is planted in 
the bush to develop new mines or to mill forest products, 
the company wants to make it attractive. Whether the 
company owns the houses and civic buildings or whether 
it carefully avoids ownership, it is usually a generous con- 
tributor, The community is necessarily planned. It 
necessarily has to provide its own social life, entertainment 
and enlightenment. Local community life does not need 
to be invented: it is inevitable. 

At Whitehorse, in the Yukon, and Yellowknife the Queen 
will find not company towns but budding metropolitan 
centres. In late July there will be no darkness. The sun 
sets for a short time, but the period which strikes the 
visitor as appropriate for sleep is about equivalent to that 
vouchsafed to transatlantic passengers eastbound by Comet. 


(To be concluded) 


Notes from Northern Nigeria 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Economic Equation 


IGHTEEN million people ; a national income of £17 per 

head ; a revenue of £2 16s. per head, almost exclusively 
derived from two crops, groundnuts and cotton ; a rate of 
capital accumulation which must be far below the 8 to 10 
per cent which would give it a really dynamic economy. 
Northern Nigeria is poorer even than Tanganyika. It would 
like to industrialise: and has made a promising start with 
a cotton industry. It needs to improve its agriculture, 
which requires, however, not only fertilisers but trained 
agricultural officers able to teach their use—at present there 
is one to every 22,000 farmers. The North is hungry for 
capital, but to borrow only another £10 million (which it 
hopes to do to finance a new development plan after 1960) 
would be the maximum its budget could carry in service 
charges. And self-government disqualifies it for Colonial 
Development and Welfare grants, of which it has had £18 
million since 1940. 

The Northern Region looks at the way other colonies have 
been treated and considers that it has a grievance ; it got 
less than its share of development finance in the past, though 
it was the poorest of all ; and now it is to have nothing at all 
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—and this in exchange for being above all the region whose 
friendliness towards Britain, coupled with its preponderant 
voice in the federal legislature, will keep Nigeria in the 
Commonwealth, under the crown, and in the western camp. 
There are not wanting voices in Kaduna to give a warning 
that if the region returns to economic stagnation, the sort 
of revolutionary change which has overtaken other Islamic 
countries could happen here. But nobody knows the right 


extension numbers to ring in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office or the Treasury. 


Northern Fustice 


When the southern politicians at the London constitu- 
tional conference last year produced a photograph of a man 
who had received 80 lashes for “ slandering the emir ” (he 
had been overheard in his own house to say that the Emir 
had spoken to a leader of the NEPU), the report of a panel 
of jurists on the reform of Northern Nigeria’s penal code 
and court procedure had been published just three days. It 
was a Close call for the northern delegates, who had, even 
so, to accept the statement of human rights in the constitu- 
tion, and are now committed to the reform which will for 
the first time provide a written code under which a man will 
know exactly what is the offence with which he is charged 
and the penalty attached. Under the Shari’a law he did not 
(any more than did the British administrators, who con- 
tented themselves with modifying it: it is illegal to cut off 
hands, as the Arabic texts prescribe for theft, or indeed to 
give lashes—as opposed to token lashes—though it happens.) 

Yet courts of first instance have power to impose fines 
of up to £150 and to impose sentences of three years 
imprisonment. Recently an alcali’s court sentenced a man 
to death for apostasy ; the sentence was of course quashed. 
Your correspondent had read to him a case in which three 
men who walked round the village with “Vote Nepu” 
written in pencil on their registration cards got three months’ 
imprisonment. In these courts evidence is not usually heard. 

There are, of course, special courts to which non-Moslems 
may go ; but even this is recent. The new code at least 
provides that there will be no conviction for an offence 
except under written law, that there will be a system of 
appeal, and the magistrates and clerks will be trained. So 
long as British high court judges remain during the period 
needed to train a northern bar (it may take to 1970) there 
should be justice for Moslem and non-Moslem alike. - But 
the bill introducing the code has not yet come before the 
northern legislature. Suspicion has grown that the emirs 
are fighting it because they want to enforce the Shari’a law 
in its former harshness under self-government. The 
government promises to pass the bill by August, and with 
the critical eyes of its own minorities as well as of 
southerners on it, any breach of faith would do more than 
present NEPU and UMBC with electioneering ammuni- 
tion ; it would shake the North and the frail structure of 
federation to its foundation. 


Overcrowding in Holland 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HOEVER has eyes to see must be disturbed at the rate 
V4 of growth of the small mid-western district of the 
Netherlands. Some gloomy forecasters even prophesy a con- 


_ glomeration of population and industry in this region within 
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a few decades that will be worse than in New York, Tokyo 
or London. They may be too pessimistic ; all the same, the 
prevention of serious overcrowding in “ Randstad Holland ” 
is a problem about which official committees have already 
produced extensive and thorough reports. 

This “ Randstad” roughly covers the area Amsterdam- 
Utrecht-Rotterdam-The Hague-Haarlem, and within this 
small territory are crowded together 4 million of the 11.3 
million Dutchmen, the majority of the country’s industries, 
the two biggest harbours, the principal town (Amsterdam), 
the seat of government (The Hague), as well as two air- 
fields, the large Schiphol and the smaller Zestienhoven. 
Between the fast-growing towns and villages there are still 
areas reserved for agriculture and horticulture, for the 
famous bulb fields and for popular seaside resorts, as well 
as lakes and parks for recreation, Development of the area 
has recently forged ahead with such speed and ruthlessness 
that serious concern is felt about the well-being and even 
about the breathing-space of the present generation’s 
grandchildren. 

There are a number of reasons for this situation. First, 
the density of population in the Netherlands is among the 
highest in the world ; it is 340 to the square kilometre for 
the country as a whole and some 2,000 to the square kilo- 
metre for “ Randstad.” On top of this there is an appal- 
lingly rapid growth of population ; there are the continu- 
ously expanding harbours of Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
only 50 miles from each other ; there is an intensive indus- 
trialisation programme designed to give the growing popu- 
lation food, shelter and employment ; and there is the 
geographically favourable situation of western Holland on 
the continent of Europe’s lines of communication. Rotter- 
dam is building its huge Europort project which will pro- 
vide shipping accommodation for the biggest ships, ware- 
housing facilities for oil and ores, as well as (probably) big 
blast furnaces and a steel factory ; other industries are natur- 
ally attracted to this development area. Amsterdam has just 
published similar plans for the extension of its harbours 
and for a better entrance to the Ijmuiden docks ; here, too, 
Dutch and foreign industry is considering the advantages 
of staking a claim. There is also fast-growing Dordrecht, 
south of Rotterdam, which was recently delighted to hear 
that Du Pont de Nemours had decided to establish a big 
Orlon plant there. In short, more and more chimneys are 
raising their stacks in “ Randstad.” 


LTHOUGH the gloomy forecast of a Dutch “ New York ” 
A need not be taken too tragically, it is a fact that by 
1980 the population of “ Randstad ” will have grown from 
4 to over 54 million, as compared with an estimate of 133 
million for the whole country. It is also a fact that the out- 
skirts of several towns are getting uncomfortably close to 
one another. The intensive industrialisation programme 
will require more and more houses: at the moment 
“ Randstad ” employs about 450,000 industrial workers out 
of a total for the whole country of approximately 1,070,000. 
Since the war new industrial enterprises, including foreign 
subsidiaries (largely American), have shown a decided 
preference for the “ Randstad ” area. 

There are, however, signs of a tendency towards decen- 
tralisation. Good industrial sites in western Holland are 
becoming as scarce as tea was during the war ; so is skilled 
and unskilled labour. On the other hand, in several regions, 
the so-called “ problem” areas in the extreme north, east 
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and south of the Netherlands, labour that has been driven 
out of agriculture and peat digging is available for other 
employment. Moreover the big Phillips concern has given 
a good example by avoiding “ Randstad ” as far as possible ; 
it has scores of factories spread over the whole of the 
Netherlands, with other industries following in its wake. 

This decentralisation is now being encouraged by the 
government by improving transport facilities, by establish- 
ing schools and training colleges, by stimulating the build- 
ing of houses and by improving cultural amenities. Last but 
not least, there is a system of subsidies for enterprises pre- 
pared to establish themselves in these “ problem” areas. 
This decentralisation is of course a long-term development, 
and so far the government is strictly confining itself to per- 
suasion only. 


Jordan’s Threatened 
Lifelines 


N June 6th the Jordan government notified the United 
Nations that the United Arab Republic (Syria) had 
closed the border at Deraa: The Syrians said it was done 
in retaliation for Jordanian refusal to allow Syrian-dwelling 
farmers to cultivate lands they own on the Jordan side of 
the border. According to the Syrians, the Jordanians had 
refused to discuss the matter ; according to the Jordanians, 
there was no truth in the Syrian charges. 

Jordan’s survival depends on keeping its lines of com- 
munication open through Syria. The country is blocked 
from the sea by Israel on the west, by Syria on the north, 
and by the inadequate facilities of its own tiny port at 
Aqabah on the south. To the east lies a hostile Iraq at 
the other end of the only paved road across the desert. 

The traffic between Jordan and Israel is limited to one- 
way crossings by tourists, and to a certain amount of 
smuggling. Most of Jordan’s imports come through Syria, 


‘by road or rail. Syrians were accustomed to exact tribute 


from those who had to use the trade routes of the east long 
before the artificial boundary was agreed upon by the 
British and French governments a generation ago. During 
the period of the mandatory governments there were 
occasional border skirmishes and frequent allegations of 
border violations, but crossing the border was not a com- 
plicated undertaking, on the whole—a traveller could often 
go in either direction by showing the officials on duty any 
bit of paper he happened to have in his pocket. The 
Syrian border was not so important in those days because 
Jordan’s imports came in across Palestine. 

Independence, the growth of national pride and the 
establishment of the state of Israel have changed all that. 
Jordan’s new Prime Minister, Mr Hazza al-Majali, told the 
parliament in Amman last week that the country’s relations 
with other Arab states should be based on the principles 
of co-operation and frankness in all matters concerning the 
common aspirations and interests of the nation. Border 
squabbles seem no more consistent with such brave words 
than with President Nasser’s frequent assertions about Arab 
unity. Does this border incident represent just another 
minor misunderstanding between members of the Arab 
family? Or will it be remembered as the beginning of 
another summer of trouble in the Middle East ? 
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Combined Operations 


To launch a sales campaign in London 
you should enlist the services of television, 
the most powerful of all advertising media. 
The programmes transmitted by Associated-Rediffusion 
from London's own television station 
are watched by over 7 million people 
who have learnt to trust the products 
they see advertised and whose 
buying habits have been thoroughly surveyed. 


SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. HoLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel. Central 3041 
also Queen's House, Queen Street, Manchester 2. Tel. Deansgate 7744 
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Visiting “‘Down Under” 


for business or pleasure? 


You have thousands of informative friends 
there already when you use... 


. +. the Bank of New South Wales. This, the 
largest commercial bank ‘down under’, has 
well over 1,000 branches all over Australia and 
New Zealand at all of which the staff takes a 
pride in providing the most friendly and 
courteous banking and other services. 
Whatever your need—banking services, travel 
bookings, or commercial information—you will 
find the managers and other senior officials of 
the Bank willing and able to assist. 


f New South Wales 


py ‘MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
4 HEAD OFFICE: Sydney, Australia. 
(Incorporated in Australia with limited liability) 


TT 


The Bank publishes many informative leaflets and 
booklets, among which is “‘ Establishing a Business 
in Australia’’, free on request. “‘Austrdlia for the 
Visitor’ is 14/-, including postage. 


Specialist Departments at Main Offices include :— 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT - ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT - POSTE RESTANTE 


1 


THUAUOUNAULULL 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Salli 0000000 


| 


SU)HNTNNNIUAUIAU.E.UUT LAUT 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(FRANCE) 
LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quartre Septembre, Paris 
Other branches: 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 


HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTON, NICE 
AND ROUEN: MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS & ORAN 


Head Office: 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


31 Avenue de la Costa, Monte Carlo 
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Unloading Strategic Stocks 


Ee in commodity prices has given the British 
government the opportunity to resume sales from 
its strategic stocks, and tempted the American govern- 
ment to try to sell some of its copper. Britain has 
started with wool, offering 9,000 bales at the latest 
series of London auctions. As it happens wool prices 
have fallen since the announcement was made. The 
fall was not the result of that decision, but it illustrates 
the difficulties that governments face in seeking a 
favourable time for disposal. And the 2,500 tons of 
tin that Britain first gave notice of selling 24 years ago 
—before the market weakened—is now going to be sold 
through the international buffer stock. 

The British government has never publicly qualified 
its statement, in the 1956 Defence white paper, that its 
strategic stocks of raw materials could be run down 
“to some extent without risk.” Yet it seems in fact 
to have decided to get rid of the lot. Having sold, or 
decided to sell, all its copper, lead, timber and wool, 
there can be no strategic justification for continuing 
to hold zinc, rubber and other materials. Indeed by 
locking up its stock of natural rubber the government 
is probably hurting, not helping, the real interests of 
rubber growers—though most growers and the 
Malayan government would no doubt disagree. During 
the next few years the danger is that the world will 
produce too little natural rubber rather than too much, 
thereby encouraging the production of synthetic rubber. 

The biggest spectre looming over commodity 
markets—some traders profess not to see it—is the 
United States’ vast strategic stock. Little is known of 
the size of the stocks of individual materials, but it is 
known to have more than it needs of most items. The 
surplus has recently increased, not because buying has 
continued—it has virtually stopped—but because 
tequirements have been revised. After considering the 
independent report that it commissioned on stockpiling 
policy in this nuclear age, the government decided that 
stocks need only be large enough for a three-year 
emergency, instead of the five years assumed before. 


The “basic objective”? now assumes that the United 
States would not be completely cut off from normal 
sources of supply in an emergency, while the “ maxi- 
mum objective” assumes that it would have to rely 
on nearby sources alone. 

In terms of value the basic objective is now $2.9 
billion, to which stockpiling for the maximum would 
add $14 billion, making $4.4 billion all told. Stocks 
held against the basic objective on June 30th were 
valued at $2.8 billion and stocks held against the 
“maximum increment” were valued at $800 million, 


-making $3.6 billion in all. The last stockpile report, 


for the six months ending last June, disclosed that 
materials in group I (which covers most items) 
amounted to 264 million tons, valued at nearly $54 
billion, and the surplus had soared from $100 million 
worth to $1.8 billion. Stocks of 63 items equalled or 
exceed the basic objective, and stocks of §0 items 
equalled or exceeded the maximum objective as well. 
This does not exhaust the American government’s 
holdings ; it has not one stock but three: 

1. The strategic stock proper, valued at $54 billion. 

2. The supplementary stockpile, acquired more for 
political than strategic reasons (lead and zinc bought 
from domestic mines, tin bought from Bolivia and 
Indonesia, and lead, zinc and other metals obtained from 
foreign countries in exchange for surplus American 
farm products). 

3. The stock acquired under the Defence Production 
Act, which gave producers of aluminium, copper, nickel 
and tungsten the right to “ put ” metal to the government 
in times of surplus. The value of this stock and the 
supplementary stockpile is not precisely known, but the 
two put together add up to about $2} billion. 

How soon could surplus materials from these stocks 
be offered to the market ? The regulations for dis- 
posing of materials in the strategic stock proper apply 
equally to the supplementary stock, but there are no 
such legal restraints on the disposal of the DPA stock. 
The regulations lay down that Congress and the 
public shall be given six months’ notice of sale, together 
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with details of the quantities to be offered, the plan of 
disposal and the date on which material is to be offered. 
Disposal shall pay due regard to the protection 
of producers, processors and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their markets. Express approval 
from Congress is required unless disposal is carried out 
because of obsolescence (deterioration, development of 
new or better materials or no further usefulness in time 
of war). These provisions suggest that the government 
could not sell six months forward. It could invite bids 
and negotiate with buyers, but could not complete a 
contract of sale before six months had elapsed. 


UMOURS that some surplus materials might be sold 
R circulated in Washington early this year. In April 
it was reported that the Administration intended to sell 
about 136,000 short tons of copper in the DPA stock. 
Prices in New York and London fell sharply, and 
Senators from the western mining states hastily rushed 
a resolution through the Senate claiming that disposal 
would do “incalculable danger to the national security 
and to the economic well-being of the nation.” This 
brought an official reassurance that, if and when it was 
decided to sell this copper, a maximum of only 5,000 
tons a month would be offered. Official policy, it was 
stressed, was to “exercise great care that our actions 
do not disrupt the market or adversely affect the industry 
involved.” 

Last month the House appropriations committee sent 
a shudder through the rubber market by refusing to 
sanction funds needed for replacing rubber and other 
perishable commodities in the stockpile. The Admini- 
stration proposed to sell about $43 million worth of 
rubber and other perishables, to prevent deterioration, 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1st, and asked for $494 
million to buy replacements. The Committee stated 
that it wanted to force the government to reduce the 
stockpile. If the Senate were to support the House 
committee’s action, no rubber could be sold before 1960. 
To sell without replacing would amount to disposal, 
and six months’ notice would have to be given. 

Official testimony before the committee revealed that 
half of the government’s total stocks by value—$4 
billion worth out of $8 billion—are no longer required. 
They include aluminium, cobalt, nickel, tin, tungsten, 
lead and zinc and rubber. “I think we ought to try to 
get rid of that which is in excess of the maximum 
need,” said one official, adding that the Administration 
had been studying the problems of disposal for some 
time but had not yet taken a general policy decision. 

A decision will have to be taken one day. The pres- 
sure for economy, within and without the govern- 
ment, is bound to grow. So is the volume of the 
excess stock. The revised objectives established last year 
are only preliminary ones, based to some degree on data 
that was several years old. As American requirements 
are reviewed again in the light of the latest information 
they are more likely to be revised downwards than up, 
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as seems already to have happened to copper. Though 
the maximum objective for copper had not been reached 
on June 30th last year, it has evidently been reached 
now ; otherwise the government would not have con- 
sidered selling copper. 

The Administration is now believed to be proposing 
to re-arrange its stocks into two compartments. One, 
the strategic stock proper, the other a new “ materials 
reserve ” containing all the excess materials. Regula- 
tions for disposing of materials in the reserve, it is 
thought, would be the same as for the strategic stock, 
except that a shorter period of notice could be given, say 
three months instead of six, and Congressional approval 
might not be required. 


DISPOSALS FROM UK STRATEGIC STOCKS 


Item Size of Stock Comment 

ee 85,000 tons Almost all sold. 

SONNE vevecasecus 50,000 tons 36,700 tons sold before sales 
suspended in June, 1958. 

WE Ses iitecnten 96 million Ib. About 31 million Ib. sold before 
sales suspended in April, 1958; 
resumed in May, 1959. 

Softwood ........ 230,000 standards All sold. 

a PERE ETE Est. 125,000 tons No action. 

CE hiskebnteens 27,000 tons About 18,000 tons sold before 
— suspended in February, 

MR Unies veanuces 2,500 tons International buffer stock now 
appointed as agent. 

Aluminium ...... 52,000 tons Over half sold before sales 
suspended early in 1957. 

WON Sle wecs aan 1,600 tons All sold. 

Jute and jute goods 35,200 tons All sold. 


The American government, it can be assumed, will do 
its level best not to disrupt markets. It must consider 
the views of powerful interests at home, as well as those 
of foreign governments, and thus can be expected to be 
more sensitive to charges of “disruption ” than it has 
sometimes beén in disposing of surplus farm products 
abroad. Foreign producers of copper and some other 
metals have allies not only in the State Department, but 
among the American mining companies and Senators 
from the western mining states as well. Producers of 
natural rubber have fewer allies. The American rubber 
manufacturers are having to pay a substantial premium 
for natural rubber, and they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to buy from the strategic stock at a rate that, 
while not disrupting the market, would tend to keep 
natural rubber prices at a “reasonable” level. The 
stockpile of natural rubber is believed to amount to 
about 1} million tons, and the surplus is probably about 
half a million tons, equal to one year’s consumption in 
the United States and to one-quarter of annual world 
production. 

Few guesses can be made about the surplus of other 
materials. But for tin, at least, a broad indication can be 
given. The total stock is probably close to 380,000 


UNITED STATES STRATEGIC STOCKS 
AT JUNE 30th, 1958 


Equals or Exceeds Equals or Exceeds 


Basic Maximum Basic Maximum 
objective objective objective objective 
Aluminium.. x Xx Nickel...... Xx Xx 
Coconut oil. Xx xX Rubber 
Copper..... X (natural) .. Xx 4 
Diamonds: Ae x 
BEE cea. x eiiateas x x 
Stones . Xx Xx Tungsten.... 4 Xx 
REOe ncaksee x Xx y Se Xx x 
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long tons, and if it is assumed that the United States 
needs a stock equivalent to three years’ consumption— 
roughly 175,000 tons—the surplus would be over 
200,000 tons, more tin than the world produces in a 
year. Plainly disposal of tin, rubber and other com- 
modities would have to be stretched out over several 
years, if serious disruption of markets is to be avoided. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
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Instead of trying to discourage the Administration from 
disposing of its surplus stocks, foreign producers and 
their government should accept that disposal is their 
problem too. They should insist not only on full con- 
sultation with the Administration, but should try to play 
a part in working out plans for disposal. The difficulties 
do not grow any lighter by being left alone. 


BUSINESS NOTES 





THE ECONOMY 


Set Fair 


EVER since the Federation of British Industries began 

sampling industry’s state of mind 16 months ago have 
the industrialists who answer its four-monthly question- 
naire expressed such uniform confidence about the general 
business situation as in the responses they returned last 
week. Only 4 per cent of businessmen felt less optimistic 
at the beginning of June than they had at the beginning 
of February ; 59 per cent were more optimistic. Sooner 
than one would have expected—though this survey refers 
to activity at least a month later than, for example, the 
production index published last week—a large majority of 
those reporting changes in their level of activity have 
switched over to showing higher output, a better rate of 
ordering than four months ago, and increases (though here 
the “ majorities” are not so large) in employment and 
hours worked. Only one-eighth of all the firms replying 
said their output was now lower than in February. 

Another unexpected and particularly welcome improve- 
ment is that firms reporting that export orders have im- 
proved over the last four months now definitely outnumber 
those whose orders from abroad have gone down. This is 
in line with the optimism about foreign market prospects 
expressed a few weeks ago by the professional forecasters 
of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
and more cheerful than the caution about imports rising 
recently repeated, for example, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. However, on balance, those businessmen whose 
level of stocks of raw materials showed changes during the 
last four months were still indicating a decline (though 
here, the non-quantitative nature of this kind of survey 
could be particularly misleading). If their output, and 
accordingly their work-in-progress has generally begun to 
rise already, there could occur rather a sharp turn in buying 
of imported materials to build stocks again. 

Sixty per cent of the businessmen replying reported that 
they were still working below capacity, though nearly 
a third of these said not as far below as before. This was 
a sharp improvement since February, when the proportion 
was 80 per cent (though the change could be exaggerated, 
in that the FBI this time made its definition of the term, 
“a satisfactorily full rate of operation” rather more 
obvious). Even so, it suggests that the improvement in 
Output, apparently achieved without a proportionate in- 


crease in hours worked or in employment (the labour market 
still seems soft to them), still leaves considerable slack. 
And this links logically with their hardly changed attitude 
towards creating fresh capacity. A majority of them still 
expect to authorise less capital expenditure on building in 
the next twelve months than in the last twelve (and that 
period, from mid-1958 to the late spring 1959, will prob- 
ably have shown one of the lowest totals for new investment 
authorised in British manufacturing industry for several 
years). On plant and machinery, as many expect to spend 
less as expect to spend more. 


How Industry Answers 


HIS was the fifth such survey of business activity and 
. attitudes that the FBI had carried out ; the accumulated 
run of results is beginning to give its surveyors some indica- 
tions of how its indications of performance compare with 
other statistical series that measure economic activity, and 
also how this performance compares with businessmen’s 
general confidence, at any one time, about the business out- 
look. Since the FBI began doing this it has slightly altered 
some of its questions—separating questions about stocks of 
work in progress and of finished goods, for example, and 
dropping a question about the money likely actually to be 
spent on investment, as apart from that authorised. But 





Eight 
months Four months to 
to 
Feb., June, Oct., Feb. June, 
1958 1958 1958 1959 1959 





(Percentage Majority Reporting Plus or Minus) 


Average weekly hours. . —18 —I9 -I1 -9 +14 
Numbers employed.... -— 7 —15 —17 -9 +9 
Rate of new orders..... —20 —19 — 5 + 5 +37 
Export orders only..... n.a. n.a. —I8 —13 +8 
Length of order books. . n.a. —38 —27 —16 +12 
Level of Output ....... +3 -5 — 6 + 6 +34 
Stocks of Raw Materials — 3 —20 —17 —I8 —4 
Work & Finished Goods +11 +11 + | + 4 +8 





one or two of their questions still, to the outsider, seem 
slightly to over-estimate the frankness, for publication, that 
can be expected from any businessmen with Labour MPs 
as well as competitors to consider. Is it entirely surprising 
that during a period when the index of prices of manufac- 
tured goods has hardly changed, a steady and large majority 
of these industrialists should have averred that their selling 
prices had gone down ; that few have ever admitted to their 
costs per unit of output going down; or that heavy majorities, 
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in each of the five surveys, should dolefully have recorded 
that their profit margins were still going down ? 

The federation has not devised any more satisfactory 
method of summarising these results than setting out the 
majorities who answer “ Up ” or “ Down ” (as in the table) ; 
nor, given the non-quantitative nature of this kind of 
inquiry, can one see that any better way is possible. But 
it has constantly to be borne in mind that the majorities 
who answer one way or the other are of people. recording a 
change in activity or opinion ; the largest proportion of 
answers, in most cases, comes however from those who 
report or expect the same. A majority of 37 “Up” or 
“ Down,” for example, which happens to be the highest 
recorded in this latest survey and is a very high one for any 
question outside the debatable region of profit margins, 
could mean 38 per cent saying “ Up,” one saying “ Down,” 
and 61 per cent reporting no change. It would be an 
interesting exercise for students of economics and of indus- 
trial management, and perhaps salutary for the FBI’s 
Economic Policy Committee itself, to find out whether a 
very large proportion of those reporting or expecting the 
same as before, over the whole run of these surveys, tend to 
be the same firms each time? 


IN THE MARKETS 


Speculators’ Setback 


o sober observer has been surprised at the setback in 
N the stock markets in the past week, in Wall Street or 
London: the writing was on the wall. Wall Street reacted, 
inevitably, to the signs that America’s monetary. authorities 
were serious in their determination to set the bond market 
to rights and were prepared to do so by levering up the 
long-term rate of interest. The Dow Jones index of indus- 
trials fell from its dizzy peak of 644, reached at the end 
of May, to 618 on Tuesday. In London, the equity indices 
fell by almost the same proportion. 

Investors here had to contend not only with Wall Street 
itself, but with their own exuberance in pushing average 
yields on leading industrials down to the yield on Old 
Consols, a point of traditional psychological weakness. The 
main falls were on Friday and Monday. As was to be 
expected, the big casualties were second grade shares, par- 
ticularly in the property market, which had figured large in 
the speculative rise. Leading blue chips continued pretty 
steady ; the institutions were willing to buy as soon as 
prices were down. The undertone of the equity market was 
still considered firm—and by Wednesday prices were rising. 
But speculators who bought all and sundry have experienced 
the predictable setback. 


Rising Bill Rate 


HE gentle rise in the Treasury bill ate continued at 

the tender on Friday last week, when the discount 
market reduced its concerted bid by 3d. to £99 2s. 1od., 
raising its average rate of discount to £3 8s. 10}d. or about 
3ys per cent. Early in the year the bill rate dipped below 
3 per cent; but the current margin below Bank rate is 
still not unduly small, given the change in expectations 
about the Bank rate prospect. No early change is now 
expected either way ; most people would probably guess 
that the next move when it does come is more likely to be 
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up than down. In these circumstances, bill rate at its 
present level does not look high. 

These considerations in the discount market have been 
fortified by the rise in New York, by the first modest 
weakening of sterling and the approach of the summer 
strain, and by the seasonal rise in the supply of tender bills. 
This week’s allotment is £40 million above matching 
maturities. Competition from industrial companies and 
others outside the organised market has been less intense 
in recent weeks; as a result, despite the successive 
reductions in its. bid price, the discount market has been 
getting good allotments. Outside demand for bills may 
conceivably grow as the rate becomes more attractive ; a 
more potent influence in this direction would be an increase 
in business liquidity, such as may well result from a revival 
in sales and in profit margins in advance of a revival of 
investment in fixed assets or stocks, 


AEI REORGANISATION 


A New Climate for Combines 


THIN six months of Lord Chandos’s return from the 

Government to Associated Electrical Industries in 
1954 he had carried through a major reorganisation of the 
company ; yet last year AEI decided to reorganise again. 
This was not the result of internal weakness in the struc- 
ture adopted in 1954, but of changes induced from outside 
in the commercial circumstances within which such a big 
combine lives. Some of these changes, and their implica- 
tions for AEI, were described by the group’s company 
secretary, Mr G. E, Walker, in a paper he read last week 


-to the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants ; he also 


outlined the new structure adopted in 1958. 

When AEI was formed in 1928 by the amalgamation of 
Metropolitan-Vickers and British Thomson-Houston, each 
with their own subsidiaries, the constituent companies 
remained separate entities, overlapping in their operations. 
In 1954 the smaller and medium sized subsidiaries—AEI 
had added a number over the years—were grouped together 
into more or less equal-sized companies, still overlapping in 
some of their activities.. But in the next four years, circum- 
stances changed—primarily because of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act. While the electrical industry was organised 
on the basis of price-fixing agreements and quotas for con- 
tracts it paid the group to have several Companies making 
the same product ; each might be allowed a contract where 
a consolidated division might get only one. Now that the 
price-fixing and quotas have gone, the arguments that had 
led AEI to retain its separate companies have gone too, and 
the extra cost involved in maintaining two design and sales 
staffs and two manufacturing establishments for similar 
ranges of products has no justification. 

So instead of five operating groups—Metropolitan- 
Vickers, BT-H, Siemens-Edison Swan, Hotpoint and AEI 
Overseas—with the holding company responsible for finance 
and policy, and the groups for its execution, the group is 
now forming about a dozen operating divisions. Metro- 


Vick, BT-H, and Siemens-Edison Swan will act as manage- 
ment companies for the divisions placed in their charge, 
though the divisions will be divisions of AEI, not of the 
managing company. Two divisions already exist, and nine 
are being formed ; each will have a managerial and engineer- 
ing staff. In general Metro-Vick will-manage the divisions 
producing power generation and distribution apparatus ; 
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Extremes of heat, dust and humidity need 
not affect health or efficiency. Temkon 
air conditioning units make normal living 
possible in some of the worst climates in 
the world. Outside, the temperature may 
soar, but in Temkon-cooled homes and 
offices there’s an air of comfort—clean, 
dry and temperate. 


Room air conditioner 
1-2 h.p. 


Chilled water or direct 
expansion air handling 
unit 









Drinking water coolers 


Self-contained air-cooled 
condensing units 
4 to 25 h.p. 





Central station installations up to 1,000 tons refrig 
AirConditioning S Refrigeration 
TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON RD LONDON SW6 * Phone: RENown 5813 (PBX) * Cables: TEMTUR LONDON 
LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
P.2922 
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M ultiply Your Capital 


by Share Purchase 
through 


Endowment Assurance 





Up to 75% of total to be invested 
advanced as loan at 6% interest. 


Loan repayable by maturity of 
Endowment Assurance. 


Maximum Loan - one year’s income 
with top limit of £10,000. 


Minimum Loan £1,500. 





* Investments 
eligible Investment Trusts and 


Unit Trusts of your own choice. 








FURTHER DETAILS: 


For explanatory leaflet and a personal illustration apply 
Stating date of birth and loan required to: 


Morice, Tozer & Beck (Life & Pensions) Ltd. 
27, Clements Lane, E.C.4 


who offer these facilities for and on behalf of 
THE LONDON 








AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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— fields 
0 
calculators 


Harvest of cotton—raw material for woven 
fabrics serving countless needs. Weaving is but 
one of the metamorphic processes leading to 
the end product: spinning, doubling, dyeing, 
bleaching are others. Each is a separate com- 
mercial transaction, speeded today by the use 
of calculators and other modern business aids. 
Since Remington introduced, over 80 years 
ago, the first-ever item of mechanised office 
equipment—the typewriter—the Company’s 
range of products has expanded to take in 
virtually the whole field of office automation. 
Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
of Remington equipment and supplies has gone 
relentless research into every aspect of business 
practice. The results, applied by specialists in 
office systems and machines, are reflected daily 
in maximum efficiency achieved at lowest cost 
in routine and administrative operations, large 
and small. 

Times have changed radically since 1873. 
Remington Rand, more often than not, have 
been instrumental in changing them—to the 
lasting benefit of business everywhere. 


Accounting, Adding, Calculating, Dictating, Dupll- 
cating, and Photo-Copying Machines. Univac 
Electronic Computing Systems. O & M Service. 
Filing, Visible Record and Charting Systems. Fire 
Resistant Equipment. Electric, Noiseless and Stan- 
dard Typewriters. Office Furniture and Supplies. 


People who 


Remington Rand Limited, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London WC1 CHA 8888 


There is a branch in your area—consult your telephone directory 
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BT-H those concerned with the use of electricity in indus- 
try ; and SES those covering entertainment, telecommunica- 
tions and cables. Hotpoint, which was already in effect an 
independent division, and AEI Overseas remain separate 
companies managing their own affairs. Above the divisions 
and managing companies comes the executive committee of 
the AEI board, carrying out the basic policies that will con- 
tinue to be laid down by the board of AEI itself. Lord 
Chandos has been prominent among industrial leaders in 
reorganising, and discussing, the deeper implications for 
big business of the changed- public attitude towards 
monopoly and restrictive practices: AEI’s new structure 
builds his recognition into practice, 


COTTON INDUSTRY 






Palliative or Cure? 


N discussing the bill for reorganising the cotton industry 
the Commons did not produce any new facts, but 
it showed that the bill will have a pretty clear run. To 
Labour MPs Mr Harold Wilson’s “ Plan for Cotton” re- 
mains the salvation for this industry, but they could not 
bring themselves to oppose the government’s proposals out- 
right. Labour speakers and, perhaps more significantly, 
Conservatives, too, were properly sceptical of the prospect 
for rejuvenating the cotton industry. They recognised that 
subsidies for scrapping old machinery and for buying new 
machinery will not, by themselves, create an industry that 
can hold its own in world markets. They also saw that 
the government was setting a precedent that other indus- 
tries could use to justify claims for assistance in similarly 
“exceptional ” circumstances. 

The response of management to the government’s offer, 
as one Tory put it, will test Lancashire’s confidence in 
itself. Labour members questioned whether that response 
will be sufficient when there is no assurance that the restric- 
tions on shipments of Commonwealth textiles to Britain 
can be renewed, and no restriction on imports of yarn. 
And both sides of the House feared that the recent revival 
in business in cotton textiles might make it more difficult— 
or at least more expensive—to induce some mills to close 
down. But Sir David Eccles, President of the Board of 
Trade, argued that the reorganisation schemes can stand 


RUBBER TRENDS 


The June issue of this quarterly publication for 
producers, manufacturers and dealers is now avail- 
able. It contains special reports on 


THE CEYLON RUBBER INDUSTRY 


THE PROSPECTS FOR FRENCH RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION 


THE WORLD BALANCE—a regular feature 
assessing the outlook for demand and prices. 


THE 
ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT Lr. 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 0353, Ext. 7 
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on their own economic merits. This is not, he said, “a 
retirement pension to an aged friend, but an advance 
payment to an enterprise of whose sustained capacity for 
expansion we have no doubt.” 

Sir John Barlow suggested that opportunity should be 
taken to remove the “many serious anomalies” in the 
wage structure, so that the new expensive machinery could 
be worked to capacity. Labour MPs argued, reasonably 
enough, that compensation payments to displaced workers 
should be made as a lump sum, irrespective of whether 
workers were able to get another job, and wanted the 
government to take more active steps to bring new indus- 
tries to the cotton towns. A Tory discovered that one new 
opening for industry in Lancashire already exists: “ there 
is a great shortage of smashers-up ” of machinery. 





ICFC ~ 





The Fledgling Takes Flight 


HE Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation was 

set up in 1945 together with the Finance Corporation 
for Industry to provide finance for worthy borrowers who 
could not find a place in the market. ICFC was to con- 
centrate on the small and medium sized businesses ; the 
commercial banks provided its share capital, and for the 
most part they were not optimistic, financially, about the: 
investment. In the event, under the guidance of Lord 
Piercy, ICFC has proved a real success ; and the share- 
holders and their company have found themselves in serious 
competition. In the years of the credit squeeze, the banks 
were naturally reluctant to meet all the requirements of 
ICFC for finance while they were restrained in their own 
lending: and in recent months of freedom, ICFC has found 
that a number of applications for long-term finance which 
it would normally expect to receive have in fact been satis- 
fied by commercial bankers unimpressed with the tradi- 
tional (and by no means sacrosanct) maxim of the self- 
liquidating overdraft. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
an institution as vigorous as ICFC should feel the urge to 
a measure of independence. Hitherto, it has relied on the 
banks for the whole of its outside finance, loan capital and 
permanent capital alike. 

The corporation now intends to seek loan capital from 
the market. A debenture issue, probably for £10 million, 
is contemplated “ perhaps later this year ”—obviously Lord 
Piercy is waiting for the fixed interest market to become 
more propitious. To prepare the way, ICFC has already 
become a public company ; and the banks have paid up 
the share capital in full, raising it from £7} million to 
£15 million, and reducing their advances from £25 million 
to £19 million. They have agreed that the assets and 
revenues of the corporation shall be a prior charge for the 
debenture issue. Once this is made, the hard core of bank 
borrowing will be reduced to £15 million. The corpora- 
tion’s total resources, including its £4 million of reserves, 
will then be some £44 million compared with £38 million 
at present ; ICFC will feel free to take temporary additional 
advances from the banks, and may raise further capital in 
the market. 

The way may therefore be open for a major expansion 
of business ; and Lord Piercy intimates that he will be 
more flexible in interpreting the top limit of an advance, 
which has been around £250,000. New business in the 
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corporation’s year to end-March was up from £3.8 million 
‘to £5.0 million—but that was still below the level before 
the credit squeeze. New applications, significantly, were 
down on the year, from 344 to 313 ; Lord Piercy feels this 
is partly because ICFC has had to keep its lending rate 
high, in line with long-term interest rates, while rates on 
bank advances have fallen sharply, in line with Bank rate. 
For whatever reason, it is evident that the time-honoured 
Macmillan gap in financial facilities is becoming very hard 
to find. 


MARINE AVIATION 


Earth-Bound Flying Saucers 


HE “ Hovercraft” that flew at Cowes this week is one 
ti among several designs of “ground effect vehicles ” 
planned to exploit the extra lift that a flying machine 
obtains when air is compressed between it and the ground. 
There are two broad classes of these; the largest and 
potentially the most efficient types include this flying 
saucer-like Hovercraft invented in Britain by C. S. Cockerell 
and another invented by the Swiss engineer Carl Weiland. 
Similar machines are also being developed in the United 
States. The Hovercraft prototype was designed and built 
by Saunders-Roe and financed by the National Research 
Development corporation. It is shaped like an elongated, 
upturned saucer, and has one 435 hp engine that can lift 
its total weight of 7,500 lb up to 15 inches into the air, and 
propel it at about 25 knots. The engine drives a ducted 
fan, which supplies compressed air to two concentric rings 
of jet openings facing downward and inward around the 
circumference of the machine, which provide the air 
“cushion” beneath the machine that supports it, and 
function as a seal to reduce leakage of air from around 
this cushion, while rearward-facing jets propel it. Weiland 
uses a similar principle, but proposes to seal in the 
“cushion” by multiple downward jets produced by pro- 
pellers, and to drive the machine—which resembles a “ fly- 
ing platform” more than a flying saucer—by propellers 


THE HOVERCRAFT 


450 HP ENGINE 


CONTROLS IN 
JET EFFLUX 


se 
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also. Both these machines are envisaged as: replacements 
for the ship, to weigh several hundred or thousand tons: 
the larger the machine, the easier it may be to maintain 
a seal around the circumference of the machine for the 
same flying height, or the greater the height at which the 
machine can fly. Early performance estimates suggest that 
a 400-ton Hovercraft might carry a 200 ton payload at 
70-100 mph at an altitude of six feet on 33,000 hp. Now 
that the prototype is flying, it should be possible to deter- 
mine their accuracy, and the practicability of operating over 
the sea. 
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The second type of “ ground effect” machine is gener- 
ally smaller and has no seal to retain the “ cushion.” Those 
that have so far been built in the United States are com- 
parable in size with a car, and can fly from a few 
thousandths of an inch to 40-50 feet above the ground, 
depending on the power used. These include the Ford 
‘* Levapad ” which can carry a man a few thousandths of an 
inch up on 1 hp ; the “ Spacetronics ” car, flying 4-5 inches 
up on 12 hp ; the Curtiss-Wright Air-Car, which can carry 
one to four men on 50-200 hp at a rather higher altitude ; 
and others being developed for the US Army, which is 
seeking a cross-country vehicle, but wants to be able to fly 
at 50-100 feet outside the ground cushion. Avro-Canada’s 


‘saucer-like “ Avrocar,” being developed for the US Army 


and Air Force, has recently been discussed in terms of this 
last category. 


US BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Strong Dollar 


OosE talk about the weakness of the dollar has been 
common currency in financial centres for about a year, 
and it shows no signs of abating. Yet vi:tually every serious 
study of the underlying influences emphasises the dollar’s 
unique strength. Despite the outflow of over $24 billion 
of gold since the beginning of 1958, America’s gold stock 
is still well over $20 billion—more than sufficient to cover 
all dollar balances owned by foreigners, which total some 
$15 billion, of which $8} billion belong to official agencies. 
It is true that the Federal Reserve is required to maintain 
a minimum of 25 per cent of gold as cover for its liabilities 
in notes and deposits, involving at present some $12 billion 
of gold. But the requirement is of little more than 
academic significance: America is not an the gold standard 
domestically. And the fact is that the ratio of its gold 
reserves to external banking liabilities is comfortably greater 
than unity: Britain has struggled through the postwar years 
on a ratio of one to three. 


Nor is there weakness in America’s current payments. 
The surplus did fall sharply in 1958, but that was largely 
a reflection of exceptional shipments at the time of Suez. The 
United States’ share of world exports has remained remark- 
ably stable in recent years ; its share of exports of manu- 
factures has declined no faster than Britain’s ; and its export 
prices have risen no faster (in both cases comparisons with 
Germany would be less favourable). American spending 
on imported goods has risen—but spending on domestic 
goods has risen more. As Mr Edward M. Bernstein says 
in a study prepared for the New York house of Model, 
Roland & Stone, none of this is a sign that American manu- 
facturers have “ priced themselves out of the market.” 

Mr Bernstein points out that the current surplus in 1958 
excluding military expenditures abroad, reached no less 
than $5.2 billion. The gold loss is attributable entirely to 
military and other aid and to private exports of capital. Mr 
Bernstein’s conclusion is that the United States should cut 
down sharply its aid to European countries, which can now 
compete and have rebuilt reserves to reasonable levels. This 
is not quite in perspective. The big trading countries of 
Western Europe proper no longer get any significant 
economic aid from America. Military commitments under 
Nato and help for “fringe” countries on the Mediter- 
ranean have no close connection with America’s gold loss. 
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SCHWEPPES-CHIVERS 


Moving Sideways 


AST year, Schweppes, the soft drink manufacturers, 

failed in a long struggle with the Beecham Group to 
secure control of Thomas and Evans, the makers of 
“ Corona ” mineral waters. That failure in their own chosen 
field did not deter its directors and managers from thinking 
of expansion in other fields and only a few weeks ago the 
memorandum of association was widened. The directors 
then spoke of the possibility of acquiring interests “ which if 
not directly connected with the soft drinks industry might 
nevertheless be parallel to it.” Schweppes has now moved 
sideways—though not too far—by making a bid worth about 
£1,200,000 for the £400,000 of ordinary shares in Chivers, 
the jam makers, fruit growers and canners. This is not 
diversification in the full sense: jam and fruit cordials are 
at least distant cousiris. The jam and marmalade industry 
is dominated by a handful of firms and the merger between 
St Martin and T. G. Tickler brought about by Mr Richard 
Scott has introduced a fresh element of competition into 
it. How, then, will the jam makers react to the entry of 
another vigorously managed “ outsider ” ? 

The directors of Chivers have welcomed the Schweppes 
offer ; they will accept it themselves and recommend other 
shareholders to follow their example. The terms are 
certainly generous. Before the bid, the £1 ordinary shares 
in Chivers stood at 47s. 6d. and with the Schweppes shares 
standing at 24s. 6d. the offer is worth about 61s. The 
Chivers shareholders are given a choice: they can take either 
five ordinary shares of Schweppes for évery two Chivers 
shares they own or two ordinary shares of Schweppes plus 
12s. 6d. in cash for every one Chivers. The 10 per cent 
dividend paid by Chivers is covered about twice by earnings 
and the bid is therefore being made on a dividend yield 
basis of only 3} per cent. The offer price is moreover 
so close to the net asset value of this highly geared equity as 
to suggest to a bridge player that this is a pre-emptive bid. 


COAL 


Running Down Opencast 


RODUCTION of coal at opencast sites is being cut down 
this year to 11 million tons, against 14 million tons 
last year ; next year it will probably be cut down again to 
7 million tons. “ If—I emphasise if ; I am not saying that 
this will be the case,” said Sir Ian Horobin in the Commons 
last week, “no further authorisations were given opencast 
would by 1965 come practically to an end with the excep- 
tion of certain special, large cases, such as the Westfield 
site associated with the Lurgi gasification plant in Scot- 
land, which presents special problems and which nobody 
would suggest should be discontinued anyway.” 

For all Sir Ian’s “ ifs,” this is already the case; the 
National Coal Board is not letting any more contracts 
for new production of opencast coal for the moment, just 
as it is not starting any more major reconstructions at deep 
mines. With 25 million tons of coal in stock, and little to 
suggest that by the end of its current reconstruction pro- 
gramme annual demand for coal will be any more than it 
is now, it is not engaging in further commitments to 
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increase annual output. Today there are still about 80 
opencast sites producing coal, and there are a half-dozen 
sites where work has begun though coal is not yet being 
produced ; these new ones may produce together about a 
million tons next year and in 1960, but from then onwards 
their production will fall. This controversial form of pro- 
duction provides the board’s cheapest coal and, when sold, 
its most profitable ; but about 14 per cent of all. the 
coal produced at opencast sites, last year, went into stock. 
Considerations of political acceptability, flexibility, and cost 
must conflict in the board’s decisions about running down 
opencast output. In political terms, this is certainly the 
easiest coal capacity to “ retire” peaceably since the con- 
tractors engaged upon it employ mobile labour and capital 
end are organised for only a limited period on any one site 
anyway ; miners and farmers would be glad to see it go 
first ; and it is also the capacity from which the board could 
obtain extra tonnage most quickly, if that new need should 
arise. But it also removes low-cost tonnage; will the 
advances in productivity that the board is able to achieve 
from its new concentration of operations underground be 
enough to offset the loss of this element on the credit side 
of the industry’s finances ? 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Year of the Jet 


AST year will go down in the history of aviation, accord- 
ing to the United Nations’ Civil Aviation Organisation, 

as the year of the jet airliner and also as The Year When 
Traffic Fell Off. Since the war, air traffic has increased at 
a steady 15 per cent per annum ; in 1958 the increase was a 
mere 5 per cent. Most industries would be gratified to 
record a trading increase of this size, but the air transport 
business, which had geared itself to a much more rapid 
growth in traffic, regarded it as tantamount to a slump. The 
ICAO analysis of 1958 makes, however, a point that is 
frequently overlooked in discussing world airline results. It 
is that nearly half the air traffic carried outside Russia and 
China is internal United States traffic, and that American 
airlines, domestic and international, carry 58 per cent of the 
world total returned by ICAO. Last year’s slump was very 
largely a slump on the internal air routes of the United 
States. In several other countries, notably Switzerland, 
Belgium, Scandinavia, Brazil and Canada, traffic increased 
by 14 to 18 per cent. This could be taken as a sign that the 
medium-sized airlines were expanding their business faster 
than the big, established international carriers in America, 
France, Britain and Holland—a trend that may easily be 
reversed again as the latter build up their big jet fleets. 
ICAO considers that between 1953 and 1956 airlines were 
making a small but growing profit each year, which reached 
£30 million in 1956 on a turnover of £1,250 million. In 
1957 this was turned into a loss of nearly £15 million on a 
13 per cent larger turnover, and preliminary estimates 
suggest that the airlines may have ended 1958 as much as 
£60 million in the red althou; h their total traffic that year 
exceeded 6,500 million ton miles. Perhaps the big operators 
have something to learn from a group of buccaneering air- 
lines in Latin America which refuse to abide by the fares 
laid down by the International Air Transport Association 
(which does not belong to the UN) and operated flights from 
Buenos Aires to Miami for $251 last year against the $412 
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charged by airlines that are members of IATA. “ This,” 
reports the International Civil Aviation Organisation without 
a trace of a smile, “ represents the latest development in the 
fare controversy between IATA and non-IATA airlines in 
this region.” 


TRADE PRACTICES REVIEWED 


The Price of a Loaf 


HEN the Government ceased to subsidise the price 
WY of bread in September, 1956, the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers made recommendations about the mini- 
mum prices to be charged for loaves and later for other 
bakery goods as well, and most retailers did in fact charge 
these. prices, though the association made no attempt to 
enforce them. The co-operative societies, which control a 
third of the baking in Scotland, also followed these price 
recommendations though they are not members of the trade 
associations. The recommended prices were last changed 
in December, 1956—upwards—and have not been reduced 
since, though in the Restrictive Practices Court in Edinburgh 
last week one witness for the trade associations agreed 
that the average profit per sack of flour had risen from 
7s. 4d. to 12s. §d., with profits on wrapping and slicing at 
2s. 6d. a sack and an average flour rebate of 2s. 6d. a sack. 
A halfpenny off the loaf would cut the profit margin by gs. 
a sack. The trade argued that price competition in bread 
prices—which in Scotland have been fixed in one or another 
since the 16th century—would mean debasement of quality: 
and that an end to recommendations about prices might 
actually mean increases in the price charged. 

Professor A. D. Campbell, Professor of Applied 
Economics at St Andrews University, said that in 
November, 1958, allowing for discounts, the average return 
on capital employed in Scottish baking appeared to be 21 
per cent on the replacement value of assets: 

I think the trade is very unfortunate indeed in that it 
has had to present its evidence on these margins at this 
particular time. We are just at the point now where in my 
opinion, it becomes reasonable to recommend a reduction 
in price. Another six months would have made all the 
difference. 

Professor Robert Browning, Professor of Accountancy at 
St Andrews and also chairman of a large group of firms in 
the trade, said he doubted whether prices were as likely to 
be reduced under freer competition as under the present 
arrangements. It was left to Professor Alan Peacock, Pro- 
fessor of Economic Science at Edinburgh University, to 
argue the orthodox case for price competition. 

The Scottish court, however, after all the evidence was 
concluded and the final argument for the associations had 
been put, ruled against the price recommendations without 
calling on the Registrar to reply and made a preliminary 
order declaring this restrictive practice illegal. Lord 
Cameron, the president, said that it would issue its full 
judgment in a few weeks’ time. 


ENDOWMENT INVESTMENT 


Middle-aged Spread 


NEW scheme for the purchase of shares on a loan 
A secured against an endowment policy has just been 
launched by a leading firm of insurance brokers with the 
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help of the London and Manchester Insurance group. 
Briefly, the scheme gives some tax advantages to the long- 
term shareholder who wishes to invest in a selected group 
of investment trusts (where the market is normally narrow), 
in unit trusts or in Government securities with less than 
ten years to run. But in coming into the scheme the 
investor loses much of his freedom to deal in the market 
at his own discretion. Only those who have an income of 
at least £1,500 are able to participate in the scheme, and 
would-be investors have to put up a deposit of 25 per cent 
of the value of the securities bought. The London and 
Manchester advances the remaining money against the 
security of an endowment policy without profits, so that 
the plan is analogous to the house purchase schemes run 
by some life offices. 

Interest on the loan is at the fixed rate of 6 per cent, 
which is allowable for tax purposes in the usual way while 
further tax reliefs accrue on the endowment policy pre- 
miums. To offset these outgoings, the investor receives the 
dividends on the stocks he has purchased. But, given these 
costs, the attraction to him is obviously the capital gains 
that may accrue. On this score, if it had been launched 
ten years ago, this plan would have brought more into the 
investor’s pocket than an endowment policy with profits. 
But the scheme has been launched at a moment when equity 
prices are high and though the attraction of buying shares 
on the margin for the long haul is obvious, its appeal must 
largely be confined to those who pay a high rate of tax. 
London and Manchester Insurance has initially set aside 
only £500,000 to provide for loans. 


OIL TRANSIT PAYMENTS 


More for the Lebanon 


HE Iraq Petroleum Company has agreed to increase 

more than threefold the royalty payments that it pays 
the Lebanese goyernment for the transit of oil through its 
12-inch and 16-inch pipelines from Kirkuk which cross 
the Lebanon on the way to Tripoli, and in respect of its 
oil terminal and refinery there. The royalties, based upon 
transit of 73 million tons of crude a year, were raised in 
1955, retrospectively to 1952, to £380,000 ; now they go 
up to £1,235,000 a year, and the IPC is also paying a lump 
sum of £5,818,000 in settlement of past claims by the 
government. 

The Lebanese government has announced, following this 
agreed increase, that it will be re-opening negotiations with 
Tapline, which owns the 30/31-inch pipeline that runs 
from Saudi Arabia to Sidon. Negotiations over transit pay- 
ments to the countries across whose territories these pipe- 
lines run have gone on at intervals since 1955 ; at one time 
Tapline suggested that Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria and the 
Lebanon should decide between themselves on the shares 
they should receive. It was prepared to pay in total roughly 
half the saving made by pipeline transport instead of sea 
transport by tanker from the Gulf. This was the basis upon 
which IPC, in 1955, raised its payments to the Syrian 
government to £6 million, for an expected throughput of 
26 million tons a year through the pipelines that go to 
Lebanon and the 30/32-inch branch line from Homs to 
Banyas. But the new agreement with the Lebanon, over 
whose territory the pipelines cover a comparatively short 
distance, may have altered this basis of negotiation for 
transit payments, 
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RETAIL TRADE 


The Bigger Mark-up 


ETWEEN 1950 and 1957, retailers’ gross margins nar- 
B rowed a little in food shops (from an average of 19.3 
to 18.5 per ‘cent of turnover) but gemerally increased in 
other shops (from an average of 23.7 to 26.2 per cent). 
These trends in the mark-up from the wholesale to the retail 
price emerge from the first batch of detailed results of the 
1957 Census of Distribution, published in last week’s 
Board of Trade Fournal. 

The changes between the two censuses largely reflect the 
effects of the freeing of controls. The abolition of the bread 
subsidy, for instance, which put up prices at both the whole- 
sale and retail level and so reduced the percentage difference, 
was Obviously a factor in bringing bakers’ margins down 
from 41.2 per cent to 36.0 per cent of turnover ; the growth, 
following derationing, in the sales of sweets, on which the 
mark-up is bigger than on tobacco, largely accounts for the 


GROSS MARGINS AS PERCENTAGE OF TURNOVER 


1957 1950 
No. of establishments 


Type of Business :— in organisation :— Total Total 
1-9 10 or more 
EGEIED bi cucbbsoncsvacgee 14-4 17-6 15-4 15-3 
BUCCNOS oi cc's hee e Sie es 19-4 23-0 20:0 20:8 
Confectioners, tobacconists, 

QOWENMONES osc Since cves's 14-6 17-7 14-9 13-1 
Boot and shoe............ 26:5 31-3 29-6 26-2 
ok rr eae 31-9 27-9 30-0 26-7 
Women's wear ........... 27-6 26-1 27-0 23-9 
PUPUIING 50s orc cds eckgesses 28-7 36-8 30-6 27-4 
Radio and electrical ....... 28-5 46-6 31-9 28-7 
Department stores ........ 28-7 31-0 29-2 24-6 


widening from 13.1 to 14.9 per cent in the margins of 
confectioners, tobacconists and newsagents; while the 
removal of the control on margins still maintained in 1950 
on most clothing, textiles and furniture is the chief reason 
why the average margin of department stores, whose trade 
is mainly in these goods, has risen from 24.6 to 29.2 per 
cent. 

The smallest margin recorded in 1957 was 14} per cent 
for small grocers and for small shops in the confectioner- 
tobacconist-newsagent group ; the largest was 463 per cent 
for multiple retailers of radio and electrical goods—a figure 
swollen by the inclusion in the turnover of receipts from 
hiring on which the “ gross margin” is 100 per cent. In 
most kinds of retail business, other than the clothing trade, 
the multiples obtained a larger margin than the small shop- 
keepers. But comparisons of costing between small and 
large shops cannot be taken much further, for nothing is 
recorded: about the drawings of working proprietors or of 


family helpers in the small shops. For the multiples, how-_ 


éver, the wage and salary bill represents practically all the 
labour costs and this amounted to 11.9 per cent of their 
total sales ; set against a gross margin of 26.5 per cent, this 
left. 14.6. per cent of their total turnover for other running 
costs and profits. The corresponding proportion for the 
co-operative societies was I1.0 per cent. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Writing Off Windscale 


N its balance sheet for 1958-59, published this week, 
the Atomic Energy Authority has set aside nearly £2 
million to cover the loss of the first of the two Windscale 
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plutonium-producing reactors. These reactors cost about 
£3,700,000 each to build, and they had been working for 
seven years when the No. 1 reactor caught fire in October, 
1957. Like all experimental and research reactors of the 
AEA, these plants were being written off over ten years: 
reactors such as those at Calder Hall and Chapel Cross 
and the commercial power stations of the CEGB are written 


- off over 20 years. The No. 1 reactor was totally destroyed 


by the fire and the figure of £1,979,826 charged to reserve 
to cover its loss includes a figure of about £200,000 to 
cover the value of uranium fuel in the reactor at the time 
of the fire, £70,000 for the cost of milk destroyed as a 
safety precaution while local cows were eating contaminated 
grass ; £10,000 to cover the cost of sealing off the reactor ; 
the expense of salvaging what could be recovered from the 
burnt reactor and, finally, the residual value of the reactor 
itself as it stood on the books at the time of the fire, which 
was something rather more than £1,250,000. 

The loss of the No. 2 reactor will be carried forward to 
the current year’s accounts; it was closed down, un- 
damaged, immediately the first reactor caught fire and has 
never been reopened. Consequently the AEA has been 
able to salvage a great deal of its equipment, including the 
whole of the fuel charge, and the net loss will not be any- 
thing like so large a sum as that incurred on the No. 1 
reactor.. This book-keeping exercise cannot, however, 
measure the loss to the country caused by the closure of 
Windscale. The choice of ten years as the period over 
which to amortise any new and unproven reactor—as 
the Windscale reactors were at the time they were built— 
is an conservative figure, chosen as a reasonable life for 
any experimental piece of equipment. But there was no 
reason for believing that, properly handled, the Windscale 
reactors would not have continued to produce plutonium 
up to and well beyond that period. Certain experimental 
reactors at Harwell have long passed their notional ten- 
year life, and the nuclear weapon programme was drawn 
up on the assumption that the Windscale reactors would 
continue working long after the eight newer reactors at 
Calder Hall and Chapel Cross had come into commission. 


FATS AND COILS 


The Imperfect Market 


ROM last June to May this year Philippines copra rose 

by nearly $110 to $297 a ton cif Europe ; it has since 
dropped back to about $260. A rise of over 55 per cent 
may seem surprising when there was no shortage of fats and 
oils as a whole. One oil can be substituted for another, 
and if the price of a hard oil, like copra, gets far out of line ° 
a soft oil can be hardened and used instead. But markets 
are necessarily imperfect. Speaking to the international seed 
crushers’ congress in Cannes last week Mr J. C. A. Faure, 
of Unilever, said that manufacturers “are loth to change 
their formulas, and if a commodity is likely to be in short 
supply for only a limited period they would rather follow 
the market.” Even if the effect of drought on world pro- 
duction of copra had been correctly forecast, he doubted 
whether buyers would have believed it or acted in time. 
Manufacturers ran down their stocks and bought sparingly, 
hoping that supplies would increase. They did not, and 
when consumers eventually turned to substitutes, sueh as 
groundnut oil, prices of these oils rose too. But now, Mr 
Faure claimed, the readiness of consumers to switch from 








one oil to another at short notice has been-greatly stimulated, 
and this should ultimately bring steadier prices. 

Are Western countries facing a secular decline in the 
availability of copra and its oil? This year, Mr Faure 
estimates, production of coconut oil will fall by a further 
90,000 metric tons to 1,730,000 tons, which is 435,000 tons 
less than in 1957 (he expects this reduction, and a decline 
in output of other oils and fats in Argentina, Brazil and 
Western Europe, to be more than offset by higher produc- 
tion in China, the United States, India and Pakistan), The 
Asian producing countries and their neighbours are them- 
selves consuming more, and the outlook for copra produc- 
tion, even in good weather, does not seem promising. Mr 
Duncan Ridler, of the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
told the congress that productivity in Malaya “ has already 
worsened, and it is believed that an extremely serious posi- 
tion will develop in the Philippines during the next ten years 
owing to kadang-kadang disease.” Government help was 
needed, mainly for replanting programmes, genetical im- 
provement, control of pests and diseases and better cultiva- 
tion and rural processing. Fortunately the output of soft 
oils is more flexible than that of copra and other tree oils, 
and supplies this year are a record. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The budget came at the beginning of the April retailing 
period and so stimulated buying that sales in that month 
by furniture shops were 20 per cent above their value a year 
before and those by radio and electrical goods shops were 
35 per cent higher. Since prices had dropped a little, 
the increase in the volume of business was even greater 
than the increase in value. Even allowing for the fact 
that April, 1958 included the quiet post-Easter week, this 


is a marked resumption of the buoyancy of trade in durable © 
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the sales-of durable goods shops over a year before had 
come down to 7 per cent from 22 per cent last November 
when the hire purchase restrictions were first lifted. 


* * * 


London and Overseas Freighters’ preliminary report 
shows that the operating surplus for the year ended March 
31st has risen from £2,969,204 to £3,418,403 thanks mainly 
to the long-term tanker charters which the company entered 
into during 1956. The net profit is £1.8 million, compared 
with {1.4 million last year and the company is maintaining 
the ordinary dividend at 20 per cent ; it is covered three 
times by earnings. 

. - . 

In a reorganisation to be put before an extraordinary 
general meeting on June 26th, the Davy-United group will 
be hiving off its productive activities under two new sub- 
sidiary companies. One, to be called Davy and United 
Eugineering Company (the formal name of the present com- 
pany), will handle the manufacture of rolling mills and 
forging presses in the group’s works at Sheffield and 
Glasgow ; the second, Davy and United Instruments, will 
take over development and manufacture of its range of 
instruments for automatic control of rolling mills and other 
steel processes. The holding company, which will be called 
Davy-United Ltd, will also control the group’s present 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Davy and United Roll Foundry of 
Birmingham. Davy-United is also planning to double its 
present capital by capitalising £1,509,528 of reserves, 
allotting the new scrip on a one-for-one basis to present 
shareholders. 

* . * 

Selection Trust’s final dividend for 1958 of §s. 3d. per 
10s. unit makes an unchanged total dividend of 70 per cent. 
The group’s revenue of £3,389,971 compares with 
£3,224,591 and the net profit is £1,712,772, against 
£1,506,230. 


STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES AND INDICES 


goods. Immediately preceding the budget, the growth in 
Price, Price, Gross Red. 
BRITISH FUNDS June 3 June 9 Yield 
%e 
War Loan 3% ......cescesee: 1955-59 100!32 100 2°98 
COMME ZIG cc csccvececcocices 1960 987, 982735 3:73 
Batchhequer SHG osc wcccccctecevecs 1960 9915 99153. 3:74 
Conversion 434% .....ccccccceess 1963 101732 101'g 4-44 
Savings Bonds 3%........+.+: 1955-65 Bhig 9} 4-89 
Savings Bonds 3%...........- 1960-70 815g B1'3;¢ 5-36 
Conversion 4'9%.......ceeeeeeee 1964 10073 100!, 4:47 
Exchequer 5!'2%....-.seeeereeecs 1966 103716 103!2 5-11 
Weaveren Bah .cacccvccccisscs 1969 88!, 883, 5-16 
Wenwversied DFG .. ces ccsccccencs 1974 99* 991 4* 5-32 
Treasury 312% e.cccceeseeeees 1977-80 77\,* 7713;¢* 5-25 
Treasury 3'9% ....ceceecevees 1979-81 7734 78 ig 5-30 
Funding 312% ....0scccseess 1999-2004 725g 71%" 5-10 
Consols 4% ...... after February 1957 74g 7413 5-48 
War Loan 3'2% ........... after 1952 65'4 655, 5:34 
Treasury 3% .«....... after April 1966 57 574 5:29 
CNS WONT sx 0 6io'0 5 de sus ose Tad bee 50!5),* 5i'4* 4:86 
Treasury 24% ....... after April 1975 48!5)¢ 49316 5-13 


Financial Times Indices 


Ordinary Ordinary Fixed 2! wh, — Bargains 
Indext Yield Int.t Marked 
June 3...... 240-1 4:99 92-91 % 3 20,151 
ee ada si 239-0 5-05 93-09 4:90 17,873 
Fruits 235-9 5-11 93-10 4-88 17,797 
fe : +B ee'e - ; o ‘ Lage 4-88 ieee 
ae i am : ; 4-88 6,075 
, ee ‘uly I, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. . 
The Economist Indicator 
Yield % 
June 3........ 274-9 49° 
Pia recahest 264.6 5-10 
1953 = 100. 


” ; Price, Price, 


Yield 

ORDINARY STOCKS June 3 june 9 % 

Ts in dant a dnedas see tales vo i 60/6* 58/6* 5-13 
Associated Portland Cement ....... tl 70/3* 64/9* 3-71 
Babcock & Wilcox ...........54655 él 44/9 /3 5-88 
Beecham Group...............05- 5/- 34/4! 32/1'2 3-74 
BOON: FUG VUE. cue iewiveoscdes 5/- 22/9 21/9 3-68 
Bowater Paper.............se000e: 50/- 49/9 5-03 
SER BREN ion 53/10!, 52/7'2 5-43 
British Motor .............0eeeees 5/- 13/9 12/10! 6°12 
Drtttahh Gay gen «so occ nccescotienged £1 63/3 57/9 4:16 
British Petroleum ............s.0.- fl 51/- 50/3 5-69 
CUMIN 6.0 ore Wisco Vues ban bCbSE él 37/4! 37/9 5-12 
DN oo ck na S55 vv edshemc cats 10/- 27/4'2 hen 4-10 
err Qebber. ifs 10/- 30/7'2 28/9 5-65 
ip ta.¥0 Wess cedecnownbiseset 10/- 52/- 51/9 3-87 
Pend Penta ss 36's SiN ies wa decs ds fi 68/- * 65/- 3-69 
Bemereh Terie. oo cca c cc cces cscs £1 34/6 32/3 5-89 
Mb SE bitila.s obtains catnn nbs’ 5/- 44/7'2 41/10!, 3-88 
PE a. 55 so on sn bbs0c6s po él 63/4'2 /= 4°33 
Hawker Siddeley ..............008. él 27/9 27/3 7:34 
N.C, coc ce eee cececccscscecnceces £1 38/3 37/- 4°32 
NN Se eee £i 57/10! /7 7-41 
ee a eee él. 47/10'2 46/10'2 7-47 
RO BOR 60 8i5 8 85 sis ceive cus £i /3 {3 4:06 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’....:.....+.5. 5/- 67/9 64/3 2-92 
Es Sar. edn kweesnaosal fi 72/6 70/3 4:27 
Penrt POMTONOG 6 6 iivvcccccbussece 5/- 125/- 122/6 4-68 
Pewee FS. 5.6. ck ccee 3 ee eg 4/- 270/- » 255/- 4-17 
Be We Cheek NT aa ch fone bts e oes oes él 33/3 32/6 6:77 
NED Sans ecbsns cts el Cedack se fl 99/4!4* 95/3* 4-20 
we RPP re tee él 137/3 133/9 4-58 
Stewarts & Lloyds .............4.. £i 30/6 29/3 7-52 
Tube Investments .............. ;+ +f 90/3 85/9 4-08 
United Dominions Trust........... ra 156/6 156/- 2°56 
MUON oi SEs Wes yeccteetecereics ét 107/9 99/3 3-39 
NR Be Wie SPL atl £1 31/3 30/- 6°67 
Weobwertt ts .5 06 si ee 0 3at ~.. 5S/= 54/10', 56/- 3-57 


* Ex dividend. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


NEW ISSUE May 21, 1959 


$50,000,000 


Alberta Municipal Financing 
Corporation 


434% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated May 15, 1959 Due May 15, 1984 


Principal and interest payable in United States Dollars and guaranteed unconditionally By 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
(Canada) 


Price 98% and accrued interest 


The First Boston Corporation - Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Incorporated 
The Dominion Securities Corporation A. E. Ames & Co. McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 
ncorporat 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld & Co. 
Incorporated 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Bell, Gouinlock & Company Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 
Incorporated 
Gairdner & Company Inc. Harris & Partners, Inc. Mills, Spence & Co. Inc. 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. Equisec Canada Inc. Greenshields & Co (N.Y.) Inc 


W.C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. Dawson, Hannaford Inc. Midland Canadian Corporation Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Dominick & L»"-inick Hallgarten & Co. F. B. Ashplant & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co. 
ncorporat 


Alex. Brown & Sons McMaster Hutchinson & Co. Pacific Northwest Company 
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“The continued development of a large organisation 


depends not only on the steady expansion of world markets 


but also on diversification of products ”’ 


Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, speaking at the Annual 
General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


Welcoming a very large gathering of share- 
holders (including a number from the 
United States, Canada, Ireland, Sweden and 
Holland) to the joint Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Bowater Paper Corporation 
Limited and Bowater-Eburite Limited ‘at 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, on June 3rd, the 
Chairman, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, said 
that he was deeply gratified that so many 
should have found it worth while to travel 
such long distances. 

The Chairman pointed out that the total 
capital cost of installations on the Ellesmere 
Port site alone amounted to £17 millions— 
though this was only one tenth of the value 
of the Organisation’s total assets and manu- 
facturing facilities throughout the world. 

Reviewing operations during the past year, 
Sir Eric spoke of a general change for the 
better in the economic climate of the world 
since the last annual general meeting. While 
the paper industry, and newsprint in parti- 
cular, has not yet responded in full to this 
general improvement, consumption of news- 
print in both the UK and the United States 
is showing an increase over last year, and 
consumption of practically every form of 
paper product is now on the up-grade. It 
was reasonable to anticipate that from now 
on there would be a steady if not spectacular 
improvement. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS 


Turning to more specific aspects of the 
Organisation’s business, the Chairman spoke 
of the necessity, not only of a steady expan- 
sion of world markets, but also of the need 
for diversified production. 

The Bowater-Eburite group had had a 
satisfactory year despite intense competition. 
The excess capacity existing within the 
packaging industry at present could be 
expected to be overtaken during 1960 by 
rapidly increasing demand. The growth of 
self-service stores and of supermarkets in 
Britain offers an increasing volume of 
business for the Bowater-Eburite group. 
Among plans for further expansion is the 
setting up of a new packaging plant in Kent 
to re-deploy and streamline production of 
waxed papers, paper and film bags, foilware, 
etc. Development of cartons for milk and 
fruit juices is also being actively prosecuted. 

It has also been decided to establish foot- 
holds in the Common Market Area, where 
the Organisation has acquired or is in pro- 
cess of acquiring businesses, initially in 
Belgium and Italy, believed to be readily 
capable of development and strategically 
placed to give a wide coverage in that area. 

While the basis of operation of the 
Organisation’s four paper mills in the UK 
was at a slightly lower level than last year, 


due essentially to the lower demand for news- 
print from UK and overseas markets, pro- 
duction of magazine and other printing and 
packaging papers was at a higher level than 
previously. Currently, all UK mills are 
operating substantially to capacity. 

The Organisation’s shipping interests now 
embrace ownership and operation of eleven 
ships, with a twelfth due for completion at 
the end of this year making a total dead- 
weight capacity of over 80,000 tons. 

These ships now ply over a very wide 
area—through the newly opened St Lawrence 
Seaway to the heart of the American con- 
tinent, as well as up and down the North 
Americari coast ; between that continent and 
Europe ; between Scandinavia and the UK; 
and as far afield as South Africa and 
Australia. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SCENE 


Turning to the North American scene, 
where more than 70 per cent of the 
Organisation’s manufacturing assets are 
located, the Chairman pointed to the fact 
that while decreased consumption of news- 
print was responsible for a general decline 
in earnings within that industry in Canada, 
consolidated trading profits of the Bowater 
Corporation of North America were only 5 
per cent less than for the previous year. 
comparing very favourably with the rest of 
the industry. There is now a definite improve- 
ment in newsprint consumption, while North 
American inventories of newsprint at the 
end of April 1959 were 8 per cent lower than 
at the corresponding period last year. 

Capital expenditures incurred by the 
operating subsidiaries of the North Ameri- 
can Corporation during 1958 amounted to 
$44 million. This included expenditure on 
the construction of the new sulphate pulp 
mill at Catawba, South Carolina, which will 
come into production this summer. A new 
hardboard mill, scheduled for completion in 
1960, is under construction on the same site. 
Its output will have a ready market in the 
nearby areas. 

The Corner Brook mills in Newfoundland 
continued to be plagued ky the aftermath 
of the fire which occurred in the previous 
year, but rehabilitation has presented an 
opportunity to effect improvements to the 
paper-making machines. 

With the commissioning of its fourth 
machine last December, Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corporation, Tennessee, now operates 
the largest newsprint mill in the USA, 
The Southern Corporation’s resources have 
been applied to the reduction of its funded 
debt since it began operations in 1954, but 
it is now expected that it may be in a posi- 
tion to commence payment of dividends to 


THE BOWATER ORGANISATION - GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - AUSTRALIA - SOUTH AFRICA - REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - NORWAY - 


the North American Corporation (of which 


it is a subsidiary) in respect of the current 
year. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Commenting on the question of American 
investment in Britain and of British invest- 
ments in America, Sir Eric said: “I am 
forthright in my opinion that a two-way 
traffic in all the forms of activity between 
Europe and North America is of vital 
importance.” 

Bowaters’ investments in North America, 
—essentially concerned with domestic trade— 
in terms of equity capital and reserves alone, 
amount to $120 million. Of the 860,000 
tons of pulp and paper produced last year 
by the Organisation’s North American mills, 
well over 600,000 tons, to a value of some 
$80 million was sold :o American newspaper 
publishers. 

In reverse, the Organisation has derived 
great benefit from its successful association 
with the Scott Paper Company of America 
through the Bowater-Scott Corporation in 
the United Kingdom. This association has 
now been extended to Australia, with the 
formation of Bowater-Scott Australia 
Limited which will control the first fully 
integrated operation of its kind in Australia, 
where, as in Britain, there is a fast-growing 
demand for household tissues. 

Yet another joint arrangement is the for- 
mation in Brussels of Bowater-Scott Contin- 
ental S.A., an association of the United 
Kingdom company in equal partnership 
with Belgium’s leadfng paper-making organi- 
sation. Through this association, household 
tissues will be marketed throughout five of 
the Common’ Market countries, embracing a 
population of over 70 millions. 


“A PROSPEROUS FUTURE” 


Whilst stressing his belief that shareholders 
would endorse the decision, taken in the 
light of circumstances prevailing at that time, 
to retain the ordinary dividend at the same 
rate as for the preceding year, Sir Eric 
referred again to the general improvement 
now apparent in both Britain and the USA. 
“In my belief, everything points to a pros- 
perous future for Bowaters and in the light 
of all that I have been able to report to you 
today, you will I hope find yourselves able to 
concur in this belief.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Stockholders will automatically receive 
copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric 
Bowater. Others who are interested may 
obtain copies from: The Secretary, The 
Bowater Organisation, Bowater House, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


SWEDEN 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


The Chairman in moving thé adoption of 
the Report and Accounts for the past 
financial year, said: 


Before dealing with the formal business 
of the Meeting it is my sad duty to refer to 
the grievous loss we sustained last year by 
the death of Viscount Bracken who was 
Chairman of your Company for 13 years. 


He was a man of outstanding ability, 
whose knowledge extended over a wide 
range of affairs. By his death we have lost 
a friend who was forthright in his views, 
wise in his counsels, generous in his actions 
and courageous to the end. 


The Accounts of the Corporation for the 
year 1958, together with the Directors’ 
Report, are submitted for your approval. 


Reduced dividends from our base metal 
interests were not fully made good by 
increases from our gold mining investments, 
with the result that our consolidated divi- 
dend income for 1958 was some £92,000 
lower than for 1957. On the other hand, 
profits on realisation of shares rose by 
£450,000, partly due to improved conditions 
in share*markets and partly to the sale of 
300,000 shares in Winkelhaak Mines, 
Limited, to the American South African 
Investment. Company. Other income also 
showed an increase. Thus -the consolidated 
profit, after taxation and after deducting the 
interest of minority shareholders in sub- 
sidiary companies’ profits, was £1,904,000 
as against £1,578,000 in 1957. The net 
profit of the Corporation itself was 
£1,373,000 which, together with . £401,000 
brought in from previous years, made 
£1,774,000 available for appropriation. 


In view of the substantial increase in the 
undistributed profits in the hands of sub- 
sidiary companies your Directors have 
thought it unnecessary to increase the Cor- 
poration’s General Reserve which remains 
at £2,650,000. £350,000 has been appro- 
priated to Exploration Reserve—a ~ little 
more than the amount of £337,000 actually 
charged to the Reserve during the year. 
After writing off the expenses of our Note 
Issue, amounting to £33,000, the Directors 
have declared dividends amounting to 
3s. 6d. per share less United Kingdom 
income tax, leaving £54,000 to be added to 
the carry torward, which now amounts to 
£455,000. 


In the Accounts now before you the rate 
of United Kingdom income tax has been 
taken at 8s. 6d. in the £. The recent United 
Kingdom Budget has reduced the rate to 
7s. 9d. in the £. This welcome reduction 
in the Corporation’s tax bill, will to a large 
extent be passed on to members since the 
net amount distributed in respect of the 
final dividend of 2s. per share and the bonus 
dividend of 6d. per share, both less United 
Kingdom income tax, will be increased from 
£535,000 and £134,000 to £570,000 and 
£142,000 respectively. 


RESIDENCE 


Members were advised last September that 





(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extract from the Speech by The Chairman Sir Charles J. Hambro at the Annual General 
Meeting held in Johannesburg on May 26, 1959 


the Corporation’s application to change its 
residence had been refused by the United 
Kingdom Treasury. As explained in the 
Press announcement, the Directors decided 
in 1956 that it would be in the interests of 
the Corporation for Board Meetings to be 
held in South Africa where it is incorporated, 
where the General Meetings are held, and 
where the main activities lie. The interests 
of the Corporation outside Southern Africa 
would continue to be administered from 
London. United Kingdom tax legislation, 
however, lays down that the permission of 
the United Kingdom Treasury must be 
obtained before taking this action. Your 
Directors are hopeful that they may,yet secure 
the Treasury’s consent to the transfer, more 
especially as it is not expected to lead to a 
significant reduction in the tax to be collected 
by the United Kingdom Inland Revenue in 
respect of the Corporation’s post-1959 profits 
and dividends paid therefrom. 


In this connection several members resi- 
dent outside the United Kingdom have 
inquired what the effect of a change of resi- 
dence would be on their dividends and I 
am glad to have this opportunity of clearing 
up what I believe to be a widespread miscon- 
ception in regard thereto. If the Corporation 
had been resident in South Africa, its present 
dividend and bonus declarations of 3s. 6d 
per share less United Kingdom tax thereon 
at the Standard Rate; giving a net distribu- 
tion for the year of about 2s. 14d. per share, 
would have been replaced not by a declara- 
tion of the gross amount of 3s. 6d. per share, 
as is widely’supposed; but by a dividend of 
somewhat more than two-thirds thereof—in 
other words, the dividends paid this year of 
2s. 14d. per share would probably have been 
increased to about 2s, 6d.-per share with a 
somewhat greater carry forward. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


As our principal interests continue to be in 
gold mining in South Africa I should like 
briefly to review the position of the South 
African Gold Mining Industry as a whole. 


The ore milled in 1958 was 65,542,000 tons 
which was slightly less than in 1957, but as 
the average yield improved by 0.23 dwt to 
5.23 dwt per ton, the gold output increased 
by over 34 per cent to the record figure of 
17,154,005 ounces fine. This is the seventh 
consecutive annual increase in gold produc- 
tion and is a good illustration of the con- 
tinuing vigour of the Industry. 


Owing to the increasing strength of Sterl- 
ing in relation to the Dollar the average price 
received for gold was 5d. per ounce fine lower 
than in 1957. As a result of the greater out- 
put, however, working revenue increased by 
£7,477,000 to £215,183,000. Working costs 
absorbed £153,827,000 leaving a working 
profit from gold of £61,356,000 which is 
£3,523,000 more than in 1957. The esti- 
mated profit from the production of uranium 
increased by £4,434,000 and amounted to 
£37,742;000 so that the total working profit 
for the Industry was £99,098,000 orf 
£7,956,000 more than for the previous year. 





Provision for capital expenditure financed 
out of. profits, loan redemption, including 
redemption of loans made available for 
uranium production, and for other items, 
amounted to about £37,500,000 of which 
about £7,600,000 was for interest and redemp- 
tion of uranium loans. Taxation and Govern- 
ment’s share of profits is estimated at 
£18,942,000 which is somewhat higher than 


in 1957. Net dividends declared by the 
Industry increased by £5,872,000 to 
£42,571,000. 


With the new mines of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal expanding produc- 
tion and output, with Native labour in plenti- 
ful supply as it is at present and with further 
new mines about to be started the outlook 
for the Industry would fill one with confi- 
dence and optimism but for concern about 
one particular item, namely, the continuing 
and steady rise in costs. 


Comparison of the average level of working 
costs per ton milled by the Industry in 1958 
and in previous years tends to be misleading 
because of the effect on the average figures 
for the whole Industry of the increasing ton- 
nage contributed by the new mines whose 
level of working costs is generally much above 
that of the older mines. Even a simple com- 
parison of the costs per ton milled of a well- 
established producer today and, say, 5 or 10 
years ago may also be misleading unless one 
allows for such factors as fluctuations in the 
Native labour supply which affect the ton- 
nage treated, increases or reductions in the 
amount of development footage or changes 
in mining methods—all of which may affect 
unit costs. 


The general picture, however, is that in 
recent years working costs, i.e., the cost of 
labour and stores including power, have been 
increasing by about 3 per cent per. annum 
and capital costs, i.e., cost of shaft sinking, 
buildings, plant and equipment, at a some- 
what faster rate. So far there is no sign of 
this rate of increase flattening off or of an 
overall reduction in costs. It has been dis- 
quieting for gold producers to note that last 
year in the middle of a recession in the 
United States of America retail prices there, 
paradoxically, continued to rise. 


Many of the effects of such inflationary 
tendencies on an Industry which must work 
to a fixed price for its product are well known 
and have frequently been mentioned at these 
meetings. The principal ones are the shorten- 
ing of the lives of older, low-grade producers 
and the elimination from ore _ reserves 
throughout the Industry of large tonnages 
which at lower levels of costs could have been 
profitably mined. A point, however, not so 
frequently appreciated, is the effect of infla- 
tion on the search for new gold mines. In 
spite of the development of new aids to 
prospecting, as time goes on and the more 
promising or accessible areas are explored, 
inevitably prospecting for all minerals, includ- 
ing gold, becomes progressively more diffi- 
cult, uncertain and costly. Today, however, 
with capital and operating costs continuing to 
rise, there is added for the gold prospector 
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the major difficulty of finding deposits which 
can be expected both to justify the large 
capital investment required to bring a new 
gold mine to production and to be of suffi- 
ciently high grade to give a reasonable assur- 
ance of profitability over twenty to thirty 
years ahead, even under continuing inflation. 


The recent development of a number of 
high grade mines in the Western Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State has tended to 
obscure the fact that the Witwatersrand 
System is in general, a medium to low grade 
gold carrier. The reports of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Chamber of Mines 
record the tonnage treated and gold output 
of 106 principal gold mines which have 
operated on the Witwatersrand and in. the 
Orange Free State between 1893 and the end 
of 1958. It is surely significant that 67. of 
these mines had an average yield over their 
whole lives or their lives to date of less than 
6 dwt per ton and that these 67 mines 
between them accounted for 87 per cent of 
the total tonnage treated and nearly 80 per 
cent of the total gold output of the Witwaters- 
rand and Orange Free State goldfields. More 
than 45 per cent of the total tonnage treated 
and over 35 per cent of the gold production 
came from 37 mines whose average yield 
has been less than 5 dwt per ton. A major 
portion of the ore milled by these mines 
would be quite unprofitable under current 
conditions. Thus, the only attraction for pro- 
specting for new gold deposits today is the 
hope of finding mines of a grade appreciably 
higher than the history of the Witwaters- 
rand System leads one to expect or the belief 
that within the reasonably foreseeable future 
there will be a marked change in the present 
relationship of the price of gold to capital 
and operating costs. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF GOLD AND 
THE FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR IT 


Your Directors continue to have faith in 
the future of gold and believe that, following 
the precedents of history, in due course it 
will have to be revalued in relation to other 
commodities, thus bringing about the change 
in the present relationship between the price 
of the Gold Mining Industry’s product and 
the costs of producing it referred to above. 


We would venture the view that the status 
of gold today is higher than at any time since 
the end of the last war. There is a growing 
recognition that gold has a fundamental part 
to play in monetary affairs, both nationally 
and internationally, which gives an assurance, 
at one time lacking, of a continuing and 
sustained demand for the metal, 


Having reviewed the progress of the Cor- 
poration’s mining interests, the Chairman 
turned to the other interests of the Corpora- 
tion and said: 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Bay Hall Trust Limited, as you are aware, 
operates in the United Kingdom as an Invest- 
ment Trust. Its Directors have decided to 
make an issue of new shares for cash with a 
view to enlarging and diversifying the Trust’s 
investment portfolio and to offer a proportion 
of this issue direct to Members of this Cor- 
poration. Circulars were posted to you last 
night informing you of this. 


If Bay Hall shareholders approve the 
detailed proposals, which include the substi- 
tution of four shares of 10s. each for each 
existing Bay Hall £1 share, you will, on or 
about June 23rd, be sent detailed particulars 
of an offer to take up one new Bay Hall 10s. 
share at par for every five Union Corporation 
shares you hold at the close of business on 
June 8th. The issue will give Members of 
the Corporation an opportunity of partici- 
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pating directly in one of its associated com- 
panies. Your Directors consider that this 
represents -an attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. Based on the present market value 
of the Trust’s portfolio it is estimated that the 
shares will have a net asset value of about 
l6s. 6d. each. The new shares will be 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, 
only, where a market in the rights will 
be established. "We intend making suitable 
arrangements to assist South African mem- 
bers to deal in their rights during the offer 
period 


Last»year the gross revenue of the Trust 
increased from £228,500 to £244,100. A divi- 
dend of 17 per cent was paid, plus a bonus 
of 1 per cent, both less United Kingdom 
Income Tax. A few days ago, the Directors 
of the Trust declared an interim dividend for 
the current year of 6 per cent, less tax, on the 
existing capital. They expect to recommend 
early in 1960 a final dividend for 1959 of 5 
per cent, less tax, on the capital, as increased 
and anticipate being able to distribute not less 
than 8 per cent, less tax, in respect of 1960. 


After referring to British Enka Limited and 
South African Pulp & Paper Industries, 
Limited, the Chairman continued : 


EXPLORATION 


The Directors Report stated that it was 
intended shortly to make application to the 
Mining Leases Board of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa for two new 
mining leases in the Kinross area and that a 
further possible lease area was still under 
investigation. I am pleased to be able to 
report that the application for the two mining 
leases was lodged with the Mining Leases 
Board towards the end of last month. The 
application is for two adjoining areas to the 
West of the property of Winkelhaak Mines, 
Limited. The Southern of these will adjoin 
the Southern part of Winkelhaak’s Western 
boundary. 


If these leases are approved the Southern 
area will be worked by a recently formed 
company, Bracken Mines, Limited. We felt 
it appropriate to commemorate in this way 
the keen and active interest of our late 
Chairman in the development of the Kinross 
goldfield. The Company operating the 
Northern of the two leases will be Leslie 
Gold Mines, Limited. It must be 
emphasised, however, that the location of 
the mine will be some miles from the town 
of Leslie. 


As explained in the Report there is a 
further area of interest in the Kinross gold- 
field. This lies to the North-West of 
Winkelhaak Mines, Limited. Considerable 
further drilling will be necessary before we 
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are in a position to decide whether a fourth 
mine in this area is justified. 

Apart from our work in the Kinross area 
we have continued to be active in the search 
for new mineral deposits both in the Union 
of South Africa and elsewhere. In par- 
ticular, in recent years, in the hope of 
extending the Corporation’s interests in 
minerals other than gold we have carried out 
extensive exploration for base minerals 
though so far without success. 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 


Members have already been informed by 
Circular of the arrangement recently made 
with The British South Africa Company by 
which, subject to the approval of members 
of both Companies, 700,000 new shares in 
the Corporation will be issued in exchange 
for 455,000 new shares in The British South 
Africa Company. The acquisition of this 
holding will strengthen and diversify our 
investment portfolio and, in particular, will 
provide us with an attractive immediate 
investment in base metals. Your confirma- 
tion of the arrangement will be sought at 
the Extraordinary General Meeting which 
follows this Meeting. 


Finally, I should like to thank on your 
behalf the Management and staff of the 
Corporation in South Africa and in London 
and the Managers, staffs and employees of 
the Companies under our administration 
for the strenuous efforts they have - made 


during the past year to further your 
interests. 


In reply to an inquiry by a Member about 
the. portfolio of Bay Hall Trust, the Chair- 
man said that that Company’s investment 
portfolio was widely spread over United 

concerns, a large holding of Union 

Corporation shares, other South | African 

— and in base metal and commodity 
ares. 


In reply to a Member’s inquiries about 
the proposed two new mining companies, 
the Chairman indicated that details of capital 
proposals would be announced in due course, 
that the Corporation had sufficient finance 
as far as could be judged at present for the 
purpose and that while there were very few 
occasions upon which it was possible to offer 
rights in such business to the Corporation’s 
own shareholders, the Directors had this 
idea under review. He also indicated in 
reply to a question, that about 85 per cent 
of the poration’s investments were in 
South African securities and that about 12 
per cent of the Corporation’s share capital 
was registered with South African addresses. 


The Reports and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors re-elected. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


At the Annual Genera! Meeting of the Company, held in Lisbon on 30th May, 1959, the following distribution of profits for 
the year 1958 was approved :— 


Net Revenue 
Deduct :— 


Percentage to Portuguese Governmen 


t 
Deductions in accordance with the Articles of Association . 


Balance available for distribution 


Distributed as to :—Debenture Service :— 
Redemption of 4% Debentures 
Interest on 4% Debentures for year 1958 
Interest on 5% Debentures for year 1958 


Dividend of 12}% on Share Capital 
Transferred to General Reserve 


Comparative Figures 
1958 1957 


‘seudos 
151,344,921 


1956 
Escudos Escudos 
194,846,285 221,811,958 


13,945,843 
10,443,698 


24,389,541 35,183,493 


126,955,380 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90° of the Equity of the Benguela Railway. 80.5 Escudos-£1 
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The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of Spillers Limited was held on June 5th 
at the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, E.C.2, Mr Wilfred D. 
Vernon (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
January 31, 1959: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The result of the year’s trading has been 
satisfactory, the continued expansion of the 
business being reflected in increased turn- 
over and earnings, 


The profit (after providing for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence) is £4,651,000. 


Taxation absorbs £2,650,000 so that the 
net balance available is £2,001,000. If the 
Directors’ proposals are approved £870,000 
will be distributed in dividends and 
£1,131,000 retained in the business. The 
Directors are glad to be able to recommend 
increasing the full year’s dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock to 10 per cent (as against the 
equivalent of 8% per cent for 1957-58) and 
thus give the stockholders some further return 
on their constantly increasing investment in 
the business. 


FLOUR MILLING AND WHEAT 
MARKET 


There was a small decline in our deliveries 
of flour and competition continued to be 
severe because of the existence of surplus 
milling capacity in this and other countries. 
I have referred in the past to the fall in the 
consumption of flour in the United Kingdom 
and in other highly developed countries, and 
to the efforts by the industry here to demon- 
strate to the public through the Flour 
Advisory Bureau the nutritional and 
economic merits of bread as a foodstuff. 
Recently there have been some indications 
that the sustained fall in consumption over 
the last ten years may have been arrested. 


The financial outcome from milling opera- 
tions was better than for the previous year 
and this was assisted by more stable condi- 
tions in the ocean freight market. 


Two events of significance to the Wheat 
Market have taken place since the end of the 
financial year. The first is that the United 
Kingdom has undertaken to become a signa- 
tory to a new International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and the second is the opening of the 
St Lawrence Seaway. 


In the past the milling industry was 
strongly opposed to this country’s adhering 
to the Wheat Agreement in its earlier form, 
because the industry was convinced that to 
do so would have restricted freedom of buying 
which would have led to a higher cost to the 
consumer in the United Kingdom. Never- 
theless, I think it fair to say that it appears 
that this new form. of. Agreement. contains 
less objectionable features than the earlier 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND EARNINGS 
WHEAT MARKET—TWO SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 
GROWING USE OF COMPOUND ANIMAL FEEDINGSTUFFS 
CONSOLIDATION AND EXTENSION OF BAKERY AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 
MR WILFRED D. VERNON ON CONTINUED 


Agreements, and so far as millers are con- 
cerned, I do not think that under existing 
circumstances we need fear any serious reper- 
cussions from it. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway will bring about 
a considerable change in the methods of 
moving wheat from points on the Great 
Lakes both in Canada and the USA to the 
seaboard, and in addition will allow vessels 
of suitable tonnage to make direct sailings 
from the Great Lakes to foreign destinations. 
The Canadian Wheat Board have already 
made some adjustments in their marketing 
arrangements and conditions but it may be 
some time before the full implications are 
apparent. As far as one can judge at the 
moment, I would only say I hope that the 
resultant reduction in handling costs will 
be beneficial to the buyer as well as 
the seller. 


It is appropriate that I should refer to the 
decision of the flour milling industry to 
terminate or modify existing arrangements 
within the industry which come within the 
scope of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 
These arrangements imposed no obligation 
on individual millers to observe minimum 
prices and were intended to maintain the 
supply of flour on an efficient and economic 
basis. While satisfied that they were not 
detrimental to the interests of consumers it 
was concluded that it would be difficult to 
establish the requirement of the Act that 
the withdrawal of the arrangements would 
deprive the public of a substantial benefit. 
It is my hope that despite the absence of 
guidance through recommended prices the 
general sense of responsibility within the 
industry will prevent prices falling to 
levels unrelated to the cost of efficient 
production, 


ANIMAL FOODS 


I am able to report that my confidence of 
last year, when I stated that we were in a 
position to expand: our business, has been 
justified. Farmers are becoming more con- 
scious of the value of using compound 
animal feedingstuffs, based as they are on 
intensive research, and I am pleased to add 
that we have enjoyed our full share of the 
resultant increased trade. The progress has 
been general, covering all fields of animal 
feeding and our deliveries have reached a 
new peak. Although the financial results 
improved this was wholly due to the 
increased volume of business as the keen 
competition in this trade has kept the 
margin on a rather narrow basis. 


I must make particular reference to the 
great development of the broiler industry 
which has made such spectacular advances 
throughout the year. It is worthy of note 
that this newest branch of agriculture does 
not receive any subsidy from the Exchequer 
and I would pay tribute to the efficiency and 
farsightedness of its leaders. I feel that we 
have made no small contribution to this pro- 
gress, for in addition to the providing of 
broiler foods in ever increasing quantities 


EXPANSION 








we are in constant touch with breeders, 
producers and packers in our endeavour to 
make it possible for the housewife to buy 
birds of an attractive quality at a reasonable 
price. 


At our research centre and farm at Middle 
Aston, Oxfordshire, we continue to receive 
large numbers of scientists, farmers and agri- 
cultural merchants. We are happy to show 
them all that is being done both in the labora- 
tory and in the field to ensure our foods 
always being in conformity with the most up- 
to-date knowledge of animal nutrition. 


It is important that there should be a 
proper realisation of the position of com- 
pound animal feedingstuffs in relation to thé 
national economy. There seems to be a 
belief in some quarters that it is contrary to 
the national interest to import large quantities 
of raw material for the production of these 
foods. If, as is the fact, all home-grown 
materials are absorbed, the alternative to im- 
porting the balance required is to import the 
end product in the way of farm produce. Our 
aim is to produce feedingstuffs whether based 
on home-grown or imported material of a 
quality and at a price which will enable live- 
stock to be raised in this country on a basis 
competitive with overseas. 


Last year I referred to the construction of 
a new animal foods factory at Gainsborough. 
This is expected to be in operation early 
next year, and we have now commenced 
building another new factory at Aberdeen. 


BAKING AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The bakery side of our business continues 
to be consolidated and extended and there 
was a further increase in production during 
the year. Rising costs, however, have some- 
what reduced the margin of profit. This 
section of the business which now absorbs a 
significant part of the company’s flour output 
is managed by experienced executives and 
we are confident that the further capital ex- 
penditure now being incurred will show an 
adequate return. 


The organisation for selling products to 
the grocery trade has now been firmly estab- 
lished and steady progress has been made 
with our well-known “dog biscuit foods and 
with the transfer of many local brands of 
self-raising flour and prepacked plain flour to 
single brands in the name of Spillers. The 
new package designs of our various grocery 
products have been widely commended and 
we look forward confidently to continued 
development in this section of our business. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In recent years our policy has been to ex- 
tend our facilities for research in the fields 
of improvement in processes, handling and 
quality and in the evolution of new products. 
To this end we constructed new central 
laboratories at Cambridge and the animal 
foods research station at Middle Aston, 
Oxfordshire. We are now in the course ot 
completing and staffing a new technological 
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research centre also at Cambridge. A short 
time ago we appointed Dr John Coppock, 
OBE, PhD, FRIC, as Director of Research 
to supervise and co-ordinate this work under 
Mr Rishworth, the member of the Board 
responsible for these activities. I am sure that 
this policy is essential to the conduct of a 
business such as ours and I am equally sure 
that it will contribute materially to expansion 
on sound lines. 


In this connection I might comment on the 


pioneering work which we did on the bulk. 


movement and storage of flour. It may not 
be generally appreciated that this Company 
was responsible for the first delivery of flour 
in bulk in a specially designed vehicle—the 
first of its kind in the world—as long ago as 
June, 1950. There is no doubt that this is 
by far the more hygienic method of handling 
flour and it is also more economic. This 
view is shared by those of our customers who 
have adapted their own premises and equip- 
ment for intake in bulk, and I hope that 
others will be similarly receptive. We are 
always ready to give advice to customers 
wishing to consider this step. It is not sur- 
prising that this method of delivery has been 
adapted for use in delivering animal food- 
stuffs to the farm in bulk and the first lorry 
. ad out this work took its load in July, 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


For many years we have, in partnership 
with the British South Africa Company, been 
interested in milling and allied activities in 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia. These 
operations are carried on by the Rhodesian 
Milling Company (Private), Ltd, and have 


BRITISH ISLES & GENERAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON THE 
IMPORTANCE OF INCREASED 
SAVINGS 


At the Annual General Meeting of British 
Isles & General Investment Trust Limited 
held on June Ist at Estates House, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C.2, Sir Denys Lowson, 
Bt, the chairman, in the course of his remarks, 
said: 


The gross revenue for the year £102,075 is 
again a record in the history of the Company, 
and compares with £98,138 for the previous 
twelve months. After allowing for manage- 
ment expenses and taxation, as well as credit- 
ing double taxation relief in respect of earlier 
years, there is a total balance available for 
distribution of £53,434. The Directors have 
declared a dividend of 9 per cent together 
with a bonus of 1 per cent, making a total 
of 10 per cent for the year; thus leaving 
£8,159 to. be added to the carry forward, 
which will then stand at £51,991. 


The investments with an approximate total 
value of £1,871,000 show an appreciation of 
48.5 per cent over the book cost. 


The outlook for the current year appears 
not unfavourable, and we have prepared an 
estimate which shows that our total revenue 
should be satisfactory ; so I am hopeful that 
we shall be able at least to maintain our total 
payment to shareholders. 

While in this country during 1958 -produc- 
tion fell by 1 per cent, wages rose by about 
3 per cent. Since 1951 the average weekly 
earnings increase in this country over pre- 
vious years has always exceeded the annual 
increase in industrial productivity and output. 
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been continually extended, particularly since 
the end of the last war. This Company now 
operates mills and factories in most towns of 
any size in the two Rhodesias and 
several of our. Directors including myself paid 
visits to these centres in the course of the 
last year. 


It is disturbing to external investors like 
ourselves that the Federal Government should 
now be exercising its price control powers to 
limit the return on capital invested in Rhode- 
sian industry despite the lean years experi- 
enced by the Rhodesian company in the past 
and the devotion of all its earnings for some 
considerable time to modernisation and 
development in that country. 


During 1958 we acquired a substantial in- 
terest in the capital of John Darling & Sons 
(Australia), Ltd, one of the oldest and most 
prominent milling concerns in Australia, and 
this largely accounts for the increase in the 
item “Investment in associated companies ” 
in the Balance Sheet. The Darling Com- 
pany operates or is interested in flour mills, 
feeding stuffs factories and bakeries in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 


RIGHTS OF PREFERENCE STOCKHOLDERS 


As will be seen from the Directors’ Report 
and the explanatory circular, it is proposed to 
make certain alterations in the Company’s 
Articles of Association, the object of which 
is to amend the rights attaching to the Pre- 
ference Stock. 

Stated shortly, the intention is to bring 
those rights more into line with modern 
practice. As part of the arrangement the sum 
of £55,208 of the Company’s reserves will 
be capitalised and applied in issuing one fully 


In other words, since 1951 there has always 
been an increase in the wage costs per unit of 
output. 


The total earnings of those employed in in- 
dustry have risen in this country by approxi- 
mately the same ratio as in Germany; but 
because German productivity has increased 
more rapidly, the rise in German wage costs 
per unit of output have been less than one- 
third of the rise in British wage costs per unit 
of output. If, therefore we could obtain the 
same rate of productivity as in Germany, it 
would go a long way towards making our 
exports more competitive. 


Some three years ago when addressing you 
I referred to the importance of savings. The 
position pertains even more forcibly today. In 
order to achieve the higher productivity from 
our industries which is so essential we must 
also have a higher rate of investment in our 
factories and industries ; which can only come 
through savings out of income from the broad 
masses of the population. 


There have in recent years been great 
changes in the incidence of these incomes. For 
instance in 1938 just under two million people 
had net incomes of £250 to £500 per annum 
to spend ; whereas at the end of the fiscal 
year 1955-56 there were four times as many 
people, namely just over 84 million individual 
incomes with the equivalent purchasing 
power ; which means at today’s level of pur- 
chasing power incomes of £500 to £1,000 per 
annum. 


It is from this section of the public that 
a great proportion of our future investments 
must come, and it is for them that Investment 
Trusts, such as our Company, and now today 
also Unit Trusts, so often afford the best 
possible medium of' investment. 

The Resolution for the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts was seconded by Mr 
H. R. S. Stewart and carried unanimously. 
The proceedings terminated with a warm 
— of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and 
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paid up Preference Share to the holders of 
every £25 of existing Preference Stock. 


GENERAL 


It is difficult at this stage to make any 
reliable forecast about the outcome of the 
current-year. Trading up till now has been 
satisfactory and although there are problems 
which war make it hard to maintain last 
year’s level of earnings, I am confident that 
we are well equipped to maintain our position 
in the industry. 

I am sure that the stockholders would like 
to be associated with my colleagues and me 
in expressing to the management, staff and 
workpeople of the Group our thanks for the 
contribution which they have made to the 
good results of the past year and our appre- 
ciation of their continued loyalty. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 8 per cent making 10 
per cent for the year on the Ordinary Stock 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr H. B. Vernon, 
MC, and Mr C. P. Rishworth, were re-elected 
and the joint auditors, Messrs Impey, Cud- 
worth & Co, and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & continue to serve. 


Mr ‘Macdonald of the Church Commis- 
sioners proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, the directors and all employees of the 
company. | 

Resolutions amending the Company’s 
Articles of Association, capitalising £55,208 
of reserves and issuing fully paid one Pre- 
ference Share for every £25 of existing 
Preference Stock, having been approved, the 
proceedings terminated. 


WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Worthington-Simpson, Ltd., was held on 
June 10 in London, Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE, MIMechE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1958: 


_ Results are better even than last year’s 
reco! gures. The Trading Profit of 
£1,181,674 shows an increase of £56,034 
over last year’s figure of £1,125,640 and 
after making full provision for all charges, 
including taxation, a net profit for the year 
under review of £543,759 is shown against 
£493,095 for 1957. 


The incoming business for our standard 
products so far this year shows an improve- 
ment over last year and our order book 
stands at its customary high level. Profit 
margins are, of course, narrowing due to in- 
creased production costs brought about by 
National Awards, and it is not always possible, 
or advisable, to pass these on by raising our 
selling prices. We can look forward to the 
future with every confidence and I have no 
reason to think that the results for 1959 will 
prove other than satisfactory. 


In view of the record results this year and 
the very liquid position of your Company, 
your Board feels a slightly higher distribu- 
tion of profits is justified and accordingly 
recommends that the final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares be 10 per cent, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 74 per 
cent, less tax, paid last December, a total 
of 174 per cent, less tax, for the year on the 
Ordinary Share capital as doubled at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
June 11, 1958. ’ 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Increased prosperity for Sunday Pictorial 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS LIMITED was 
held on the 3rd June 1959 at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. Mr. Cecil H. King, 


As you will have seen from the accounts circu- 
lated to you, the Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 
Limited has made a profit before taxation of 
£1,663,803, which is £433,457 more than the 
year before. Increases in revenue from adver- 
tisements and from sales of the Sunday Pictorial 
at the revised selling price of 4d. are reflected 
in the trading profit which, after payments to 
directors, is £263,421 up on last year. On the 
other hand, costs continue to rise and the year 
has borne the full effect of the 5°% wage increase 
awarded in December 1957. Dividends from 
trade investments and other income have also 
advanced and show a gain of £170,036. 


During the year a share bonus was issued to 
stockholders in order to enlarge the capital of 
the company to a figure more in line with the 
value of its assets. A final dividend of 143% has 
been recommended which, with the interim 
dividend already paid, represents 22$% on the 
present capital. While it is always unwise to 
make predictions, I think there should be no 
difficulty in maintaining this dividend. 


Mr. Colin Valdar, the Editor of the Sunday 
Pictorial, left the company towards the end of 
the year and was succeeded as Editor by Mr. 
Lee Howard, an experienced journalist who 
was for some years Editor of Woman’s Mirror. 


The British public’s recent tendency to read 
fewer Sunday newspapers was again apparent 
with a collective decline of over 4% on the 
circulation of all Sunday newspapers. The 
Sunday Pictorial’s average net sale for the year 
ended 31 December, 1958, was 5,378,000. 
There is little doubt that intensified television 
coverage and bigger newspapers are affecting 
newspaper buying habits, but future trends are 
difficult to determine. 


Amalgamated Press 
acquired by Daily Mirror 


The dominating event of the year was the 
acquisition by your associated company, The 
Daily Mirror Newspapers Limited, of the 
equity capital of The Amalgamated Press 
Limited. As a result, the capital of the Daily 
Mirror was substantially enlarged. In order to 
maintain the Sunday Pictorial’s interest in the 
equity of that company, and as part of the 
transaction, your company agreed to purchase 
3,146,884 of the Daily Mirror ordinary shares 
issued to Amalgamated Press shareholders at a 
cost of £3,343,564 This will lead to increased 
investment income in future years. 


The Amalgamated Press is the largest periodical 
publishing enterprise in the world. It controls 
a paper mill in this country and a pulp mill in 
Canada, several large printing factories, an 
engraving works and a bookbinding company. 
The group’s publications include women’s and 
children’s magazines, encyclopaedias and 
reference books. Through a controlling interest 
in Kelly’s Directories Limited and its sub- 
sidiary, Associated Iliffe Press Limited, a large 


Chairman and Managing Director, said: 





number of successful technical journals and 
town directories are published. Some of the 
women’s magazines are losing ground and time 
is bound to elapse before it can be regained. In 
the meantime, practical measures are being 
taken to strengthen their appeal. 


Your associated newspaper, the Daily Mirror, 
has borne its share of the year’s decline in 
popular newspaper sales. As with Sunday news- 
papers, the daily newspaper scene is unsettled, 
but the Daily Mirror remains the largest selling 
daily with an average net sale of 4,527,000. 


You will now wish me to deal with the affairs of 
the companies in which you are concerned 
jointly with The Daily Mirror Newspapers 
Limited. 

In the field of light entertainment weeklies 
competition is stiff, but the lively newspaper, 
Reveille, remains well ahead of its nearest rival 
with an average net sale of nearly two million 
copies a week. Competitive markets are ex- 
pensive to sell in, however, and profits are 
reduced this year. 


Further expansion 
in Scotland 


The Daily Record in Scotland continues its 
remarkable expansion in circulation and in the 
volume of advertising carried. The average net 
sale of the paper for the six months ended 
31 December 1958 was 437,455 copies per day 
—more than 100,000 copies per day up com- 
pared with the beginning of 1956. In examining 
this figure, it is worth bearing in mind that in 
Scotland the general trend in the circulation of 
morning and evening papers has been down- 
wards—in some cases very steeply. In 1958 the 
Daily Record carried 28% more local advertising 
than in 19¢7. Compared with 1956, the increase 
is 74%. The Sunday Mail still achieves a sale 
in excess of 600,000 copies per issue. The year’s 
results of the Scottish Daily Record and Sunday 
Mail Limited have been satisfactory and I look 
forward confidenuy to continued profitable 
trading. 


Prospects bright 
in West Africa’. 


Profits of the West African group of companies 
have been maintained, despite the more difficult 
trading conditions encountered in Ghana and 
Sierra Leone. Higher advertisement rates 
became effective during the year and income 
from this source, together with increased 
revenue from ourcommercial printing businesses 
in all three territories, should lead to consider- 
ably increased profitability in the coming year. 
The last penny newspaper in the group has dis- 
appeared with the increase in the selling price 
of the Freetown Daily Mail to twopence from 
the beginning of March of this year. From now 
on I expect this subsidiary to make a satis- 
factory contribution to the West African group 
profit. In Nigeria, the attainment of self- 
government in the Northern Region has paved 
the way to full independence within the 








Commonwealth for the Federation in September 
1960. The value of our independent news- 
papers is understood in the territories where we 
operate. Prospects for our companies in Nigeria, 
Ghana and Sierra Leone are reasonably bright. 


Breathing space in 
the paper industry 


World productive capacity continues to outstrip 
demand in the pulp and paper industry, where 
you have a considerable interest. In spite of this, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited 
showed improved results over last year, when 
profits generally declined sharply. I think the 
present slackness in the trade is no more than a 
breathing space and momentum will be regained 
within the next few years. Albert E. Reed & 
Company Limited is, of course, affected by the 
trend of events in the world paper trade. 
Broadly speaking, turnover is up but profit 
margins are narrower. However, the increasing 
diversification of this company’s products, 
which range from paper tissues and sacks to 
printing papers and fibre drainpipes, enables it 
to look to the future with confidence. 


Associated TeleVision 
progress 


Associated TeleVision Limited continves to 
make remarkable progress. Dividends amount- 
ing to 70% have been received by us in the year 
under review and we anticipate that the total in 
the current financial year will amount to 100%. 
A small part of the companies’ investment has 
been sold during the year for an amount which 
exceeds the total cost of the original investment. 
The total joint holding now amounts to 17.2% 
of the issued equity capital. Through its sub- 
sidiary, Incorporated Television Programme 
Company Limited, ATV has recently estab- 
lished links with the Independent Television 
Corporation of America, an association which 
is likely to prove very profitable. 


Sale of Australian 
interests 


Towards the end of the financial year, your 
company and the Daily Mirror disposed of their 
holdings in the Melbourne Herald and Weekly 
Times Limited. This followed the sale of radio 
and television interests in Sydney and else- 
where, and both companies’ stake in Australia 
has thus been brought to a close. Since 1948, 
the two companies have invested nearly £2} 
million in Australia. Although at one time it 
appeared that heavy losses would be incurred 
on the venture, I am happy to say that this has 
not been the case and we are able to show a 
small capital surplus. 


Your company’s endeavours are supported by 
a large number of employees at home and 
abroad. My thanks are due to them for the 
part they have played in an active and satis- 
factory year’s working. 
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ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION LIMITED 


INCREASED 


PROFITS FROM 


AUTOMATION ACTIVITIES 


NEW LINKS WITH U.S. COMPANIES 


MR R. E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Elliott- 
Automation Limited will be held on June 
26th in London. 


The following is the statement by Mr 
R. E. F. de Trafford, the Chairman, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1958: 


The Accounts before you cover the first 
full financial year of the Elliott-Automation 
Group. 


Shareholders will recall that some twelve 
months ago we disposed of the undertaking 
of Associated Insulation Products Limited 
and consequently the profits from that source 
were available to us only for the first four 
months of the year under review. In order 
to present the comparison between the year 
just ended and the previous year in the 
clearest possible manner, we have segregated 
the figures relating to Associated Insulation 
Products Limited both in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. You are thus presented 
with the comparative figures of trading profit 
and net profit before taxation for the Group 
as at present constituted, ie., excluding 
AIP. In doing so we have used as compara- 
tive figures those relating to the whole of 
1957, although the merger of Elliott 
Brothers (London) Limited and Associated 
Automation Limited was only effective from 
August 1, 1957. 


SATISFACTORY ORDER POSITION 


You will have noted that the aggregate Net 
Profit, after tax, of £458,628 for the Group 
as a whole is ahead of last year’s figure, 
namely £411,651, and the loss of income 
from the holding now disposed of has thus 
been more than made good. In other words, 
there has been a substantial increase in the 
profits from our Automation activities. 


It is gratifying that, despite increased out- 
put, and notwithstanding the recent recession 
in the capital goods industries generally, the 
Company’s order book remains entirely satis- 
factory, and includes orders for many impor- 
tant projects covering a wide range of indus- 
tries, such as Oil Refineries, Power Stations 
(atomic and conventional), Food Factories, 
Steel Works and Chemical Plants. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 
AUTOMATION 


Automation is a development of urgent and 
rapidly growing importance to this country. 
Its importance has been recognised by the 
United States of America and Russia, and 
there are indications that its techniques are 
being adopted by Germany, Japan, France 
and indeed most industrial countries. Your 
ee covets its position as the most 
broadly based and the largest organisation in 
the Automation field outside the United 
States of America. 


NEW ACTIVITIES 


During the past twelve months your Com- 
pany has taken further steps to widen the 
range of services it can offer. An agreement 
was entered into with Consolidated Electro- 


dynamics Corporation of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, covering quality control instrumenta- 
tion, a field of rapidly growing importance 
in Automation. In order to widen further 
the range of valves offered by the Group, 
agreements were also made with Farris Engi- 


neering Corporation of New Jersey, to manu- ’ 


facture and sell safety and relief valves and 
with Farris Flexible Valve Corporation for 
pinch valves. Additionally, agreements were 
made with Western Electric Company Inc., of 
New York, for the manufacture of specialised 
types of relays, and with Canadian Curtiss- 
Wright Limited for certain nucleonic instru- 
ments. In this connection, I would mention 
that a separate subsidiary, Elliott Nucleonics 
Limited, was recently formed to handle the 
nucleonic instrument activities of Elliott 
Brothers (London) Limited. 


AUTOPILOTS FOR VICKERS VC1o 
AIRLINER 


In past years our activities in Aviation 
were almost entirely concerned with aircraft 
for the armed Services, and our Aviation 
Division continues to be actively engaged in 
that field. In addition, we have now secured 
an important position in civil aviation and 
have been fortunate in obtaining the contract 
for the automatic pilots and flight instrument 
systems for the Vickers “ VC10,” the out- 
standing projected British civil airliner. 
These automatic pilots will be based upon 
patents under licence from our friends Bendix 
Aviation Corporation and were designed in 
co-operation with them This contract should 
ensure a valuable volume of work for the 
Division concerned for some years to come. 


EXPORTS OF COMPUTERS 


A number of successful installations of the 
National-Elliott “405” Computer have now 
been made and are in productive use. One 
such machine has been supplied to Germany 
and other export orders are in hand. At the 
first Computer Exhibition .staged in this 
country last November, we showed, in con- 
junction with National Cash Register Com- 
pany Limited, for the first time, the National- 
Elliott “802” a low-priced transistorised 
digital computer. This type of computer, in 
addition to its suitability for many business 
data handling problems, is an important tool 
for industrial applications, particularly in 
connection with the data logging system 
which our subsidiary Panellit Limited, makes 
in collaboration with Panellit Inc., of 
America, and I am happy to say that exports 
of this computer to the United States have 
commenced. This is the first time British 
designed computers have found a market in 
the United States. 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES 


Plans for additional premises at Boreham- 
wood, to which I made a reference last year, 
were modified to provide increased space and 
the building is now nearing completion. 
Also, during 1958, new buildings came into 
use at Electroflo Meters Company Limited 
which, in addition to providing valuable pro- 
ductive space, have enabled that Company 
to expand the facilities of its Fluid Dynamics 


Laboratory, which is now in a position to 
offer a unique service to Industry. 


On the other hand, we have, since the end 
of the year, disposed of a small factory at 
Weymouth, as it was found advantageous and 
possible to transfer its production to Lewis- 
ham, Just at the time of the transfer, we 
experienced severe flooding at the Lewisham 
factory which retarded production tempor- 
arily and, but for the excellent team spirit 
displayed by all the personnel there, might 
well have had a more long-term effect. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, the small 
increase in Issued Ordinary Share Capital 
relates to the balance of Shares in the merg- 
ing Companies which had not _ been 
exchanged at the end of last year. This also 
applies to the increase in the Share Premium 
Reserve. The increase in Other Capital 
Reserves is brought about by a small book 
profit arising on the sale of the undertaking 
of Associated Insulation Products Limited. 
It will be seen from the comparative figures 
that the net addition to your Company’s 
funds arising from that sale was of the order 
of £1,700,000 


The growth in the Balance Sheet figure of 
fixed assets, which has brought about a steep 
increase in our Depreciation charge, reflects 
the continuing development of our capital 
Expenditure programme. This programme 
will, of course, stand to benefit in future from 
the re-introduction of the Investment Allow- 
ance in the last Budget. 


WELCOME FOR REINTRODUCTION OF 
INVESTMENT ALLOWANCES 


In our opinion, the large scale adoption of 
Automation in this country has been retarded 
in recent years through the lack of such 
incentives. We feel, therefore, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s decision to reintro- 
duce them is a most constructive move and 
one which should give considerable impetus 
not only to us but to suppliers of capital goods 
generally. : 


I should like to draw attention to the fact 
that the Group Capital and Reserves now 
stand at a figure in excess of £6,300,000, and 
the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities amounts to over £4,300,000. 


APPROPRIATION OF YEAR’S PROFITS 


As stated earlier, the Net Profit, after taxa- 
tion, attributable to your Company amounts 
to £458,628. It is right to point out in this 
connection that we have had the benefit of 
the new rate of income tax and also of the 
change in profits tax which took effect from 
April 1958. The preference dividend for the 
year after income tax takes £15,813, and the 
net cost of the interim dividend of 4 per cent 
less income tax on the Ordinary Capital 
amounted to £73,127. As foreshadowed at 
the time the interim dividend was declared, 
your Directors now propose a final dividend 
of 6 per cent on the Ordinary Capital 
which, after deduction of income tax at the 
new standard rate, will cost £116,844. The 
total cost of dividends for the year is thus 
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£205,784, leaving from the year’s profits a 
sum of £252,844 retained in the business. 
This sum, together with the balance from 
the previous year amounting to £96,426, 
making a total of £349,270, is being carried 
forward in the accounts of subsidiary com- 
panies, 


As already indicated the Company’s busi- 
ness showed satisfactory expansion last year 
and. your Board see no indications why, sub- 
ject to unforeseen circumstances, this trend 
should not continue, 


One of the features of our ‘organisation is 
the youthfulness of so many of our executives 
and senior staff. Their energy and enthusi- 
asm have contributed greatly to your Com- 
pany’s success whose plans for further 
development would otherwise be difficult to 
carry out. On your behalf I would extend 
to them and to all employees of the Group 
our sincere thanks for their loyalty and co- 
operation. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


~ HIGHAMS LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Highams Limited will be held on July Ist in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Mr Alec E. 
Higham, OBE, JP. 

I am very pleased to be able to report an 
increased profit for the year just ended and it 
affords me equal pleasure to announce that 
your Board have thought fit to recommend 
that the dividend for the year be increased 
to 20 per cent. Another factor which gives 
rise to satisfaction is an increase in your 
Company’s sales. 


Production has increased according to a 
planned programme and quality has been 
fully maintained and, where possible, 
improved. 
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There are two important matters that have 
arisen during the year to which I should like 
to refer briefly. Firstly, the termination of 
the Yarn Spinners’ Agreement resulted in the 
cheapening of your Company’s productions 
and a consequent lowering of selling prices, 
which were immediately made available to 
our customers. Secondly, the Government’s 
proposals for the reorganisation of the cotton 
trade have been made known. Unfortunately, 
at the time of writing this statement their 
plan is so nebulous and incomplete in essen- 
tial details, that although I would prefer to 
refrain from any comment at this stage, I 
must say that in many respects the scheme 
savours much more of a memorial service 
than a revivalist meeting. 


As to the year that lies ahead, I hope 
that your Company will maintain its 
proud record and I see no reason why 
it should not, unless unforeseen circumstances 
prevail. 








UNION MINIERE DU 
HAUT-KATANGA 


IMPROVED EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


REVIEW OF COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders was held in Brussels on May 28, 1959, 
Mr Paul Gillet, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, being in the chair. 


The Meeting approved the accounts for the 
financial year ending December 31, 1958. The 
Profit and Loss Account showed a gross profit 
of 3,799,799,056 francs. After deduction of 
amortisation for the year, the provision for 
taxation on profits, the interests and the 
sundry taxes and royalties, the available profit 
balance totalled 2,410,626,892 francs. 


The Meeting fixed the net dividend for the 
year 1958 to 1,500 francs per share (or 150 
francs per tenth part of a share). Taking into 
account the interim dividend of 600 francs 
paid in January, 1959 (60 francs per tenth 
part of a share), the balance of 900 francs net 
per share, or 90 francs net per tenth part of 
a share, becomes immediately payable. 


Messrs E. Sengier and A. Marthoz, 
Directors whose mandates expired, were re- 
elected. Mr P. Jadot was re-elected as 
auditor of the Company. 


MR SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


The 1958 copper production—235,586 
metric tons—has been slightly lower than that 
of 1957. Deliveries however were superior 
to the production and have necessitated a 
withdrawal from the stocks. 


Mr Sengier points out that whilst the 
amount of the dividends paid to the share- 
holders other than the Government of the 
Congo represents 1,547 million francs, the 
State has drawn directly 2,196 million francs 
from the Company’s activity during the finan- 
cial year. 


The years 1956-1957-1958 have been a very 
unusual period as far as the copper market 
is concerned ; the lower level, i.e., 20 cents 
per lb., has been reached in February, 1958. 
The quotations have since normalised and the 
equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption has improved. During this period, 

nion Miniére characterised itself by the 
Stability of its prices and the regularity of its 
deliveries. 


The outlook for the near future is good, 


declares Mr Sengier, thanks to the increase 
in demand for various goods, containing 
copper, and to the rebuilding of the stocks in 
- consumption industries of the United 
tates. 


Long range optimism also prevails; the 
growth of the population and the rise in the 
standard of living will entail a more and 
more extensive recourse to electricity which, 
in its numerous applications, accounts for 60 
per cent of the red metal’s consumption. 


A profit nearly equal to that of 1957 has 
been realised although the average price has 
been lower; this is due to a reduction in 
costs and to the formulas according to which 
the increase or reduction of profits resulting 
from the rise or fall in the price of copper 
is shared by certain organisations co- 
operating with the Company’s activity. 

Thus the results of Union Miniére com- 
pare advantageously with those of other 

panies carrying on the same activity. 


If the copper quotations were maintained 
at the present level, the profit balance of the 
financial year 1959 would be favourably in- 
fluenced, all the more so because the copper 
production programme for this year is 
260,000 tons. 


In conclusion, Mr Sengier paid tribute to 
his European and Congolese collaborators, 
and expressed his confidence in the Com- 
pany’s future. 


MAIN POINTS FROM THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


Mining activity has still been concentrated 
on Prince Leopold Mine and on the mines 
of the Western region. Total extraction 
reached about 7 million metric tons of ore. 
Copper production was initially fixed at 90 
per cent of that for 1956, which corresponded 
to a rate of about 222,000 tons for the year. 
The market’s recovery allowed an adjustment 
of the programme during the second half of 
the year, so- that the 1958 production, i.e., 
235,580 metric tons, has been inferior to that 
of 1957 by 4,700 tons only. 


Cobalt production was limited to 6,500 
tons ; the price remained at $2 per lb during 








the whole year 1958. 


Zinc concentrates production amounted to 
200,000 tons at 57 per cent zinc. The zinc 
market remained weak and the quotations 
reached their lowest level since 1946, to 
recover slightly at the end of the year. 


The Shinkolobwe concentration plant pro- 
duced 3,100 tons of uranium concentrates 
assaying 68.5 per cent U,O,. The agree- 
ments reached concluded between Belgium, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom 
for uranium deliveries are progressively near- 
ing expiration. Union Miniére is, from now 
on, in a position to offer to the private in- 
dustry the products of nuclear quality manu- 
factured by the Société Générale Métallurgi- 
que de Hoboken (Belgium). Furthermore, 
Union Miniére delivered 69.7 grams of 
radium. 

Germanium production amounted to 23,400 
kgs of recoverable oxide ; which necessitated 
the enlarging of the plants treating the ger- 
manium bearing products. Moreover, the 
Company also outhuend 140 tons of cadmium, 
118 tons of silver and 56 kgs of gold. 


Among the works under construction, the 
progress achieved at the Luilu copper-cobalt 
electrolysis plants should be pointed out ; 
production will start during the second half 
of 1960. 


Electric power supplied by Union Miniére 
to consumers reached 1938 million kWh of 
which 705 millions were delivered to 
Northern Rhodesia. 


The reduction of the Congolese labour 
force from 21,700 to 19,650 units has been 
carried out without let-up, but only through 
normal departures, and limitation of recruit- 
ment. 


The Company has given constant attention 
to increasing the professional skills of its 
workers as shown by a series of new measures 
adopted in connection with the formation and 
promotion of its personnel. School attend- 
ances continued to increase: some 20,000 
pupils attend the Company’s schools. 


The social atmosphere in the Katanga 
remained good. 








Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Extracts from the statement by the Chairman 


MR. G. E. MCcWATTERS 


to be presented at the 65th Annual General Meeting of John Harvey & Sons Ltd., 
to be held on 11th June, 1959, at the Grand Spa Hotel, Clifton, Bristol. 8. 


JOHN 


HARVEY 
& SONS LTD 


Icommence by welcoming the many new shareholders who have 
become members of the Company since my statement to you last 
year. I should say how encouraged my colleagues on the Board 
and the members of the staff were by the immense success of the 
public issue. 


THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS 


For the benefit of new shareholders, I feel Imust comment on the 
extensive list of Fortified Wines (Sherries, Ports, Madeiras and 
Marsalas) this Company carries. I believe it to be one of the most 
comprehensive in the country—wines to suit all palates and all 
pockets. This year we have made advances in Spain and have 
secured further stocks of fine old matured wines to meet the 
increased demands for our Sherries, particularly Bristol Milk 
and Bristol Cream. Great efforts have been made to extend our 
position in the Table Wine Trade. Here again our stocks are 
comprehensive and well balanced. 


PROGRESS 


The sales of the Group have risen during the year under 
review from £4,225,586 to £4,279,357. This is an increase of 
£53,771 or 1.27 per cent. 


It is difficult to draw a comparison with the previous 
year’s figures owing to the reduction in the rate of duty on 
Fortified Wines made in April, 1958. If this reduction had 
not taken place, the value of the sales would have increased 
by approximately £250,000. The quantity of wine sold during 
the year increased by 6.1 per cent. 


THE HOME MARKET 


To improve the service we are giving to our customers, 
arrangements are now in hand to establish depots in the 
main centres throughout the country. This will undoubtedly 
improve the delivery services we are able to offer. 


We have further increased our sales force and there is now 
no part of the United Kingdom that is not adequately covered. 


THE EXPORT MARKET 


In spite of the business recession, we continued to make 
gocd progress in the American market. In Canada our 
agency is now in the hands of Messrs. W. & A. Gilbey 
(Canada) Limited. 


The Company is playing its full part in export business 
and during the past year I have made an extensive tour of 
South Africa, the Rhodesias and Kenya. I am confident that 
these territories will be an expanding and developing 
market for many years to come. 


Export Sales can only be achieved by constant visits 
abroad, and it is my Board’s intention that, wherever it is 
possible for the sales of your Company to be developed, that 
market must be fully investigated by means of a personal 
visit from a member of the Company. 


WHITCHURCH PROJECT 


Our main reason for inviting you to become owners of this 
Company was to raise funds to enable the Company to erect 
new warehouse premises, with bottling plant and garage, at 
Whitchurch on the outskirts of Bristol. 


We believe that the building will be one of the finest 
bonded warehouses in this country, equipped with the best 
bottling, storage and mechanical handling equipment 
obtainable. The building should be ready for occupation by 
the Spring of 1960. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With the development at Whitchurch and with the home and 
overseas sales organizations at our disposal, I believe that 
your Company is well equipped, not only with financial and 
physical resources but with the calibre of its personnel, to 
increase further during the year the profitability of the 
shareholders’ investments. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary, 12, Denmark Street, Bristol, 1. 
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THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES 


LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY’S JUBILEE STATEMENT 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
Limited was held on June 10, 1959, at the 
Savoy Hotel, London, W.C.2. In the course 
of his Jubilee Statement circulated to Stock- 
holders before the. Meeting, the Chairman, 
Sir John Hay, said: 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


In a statement I made in March last to the 
stockholders of an associated company, I 
described the outlook for rubber as “‘ set fair.” 
In the light of subsequent events that might 
now be regarded as an understatement. In 
the short interval rubber has risen substan- 
tially and commercial stocks have declined. 
This is due primarily to increased consump- 
tion in America and to large purchases by 
Russia and China, coming at a time when 
production is seasonally low. We have some 
basis upon which to calculate USA 
consumption but the further requirements of 
Russia and China can only be the subject of 
a guess. Production generally responds to 
the incentive of a high price, particularly so 
in Indonesia. In the disturbed political con- 
ditions in that ‘territory, however, it is more 
difficult to assess their reaction. It is prob- 
ably with these imponderables in mind that 
the Rubber Study Group with uncustomary 
restraint refrained on the occasion of their 
very recent meeting from giving any forecast 
for the year and confined themselves to the 
submission of global figures which have little 
relevancy to the present situation, Whilst 
sympathising with them in their difficulties, it 
would seem regrettable that such a widely 
representative body, with all its many sources 
of information, should not have essayed the 
task of publishing an objective analysis of the 
present situation with its implication for the 
remainder of the calendar year. It is left to 
less august institutions or persons to ven- 
ture, if they should feel disposed. Allowing 
for the corrective influence of increased 
supplies of natural rubber and taking a 
moderate view of present trends, our own 
study points to the conclusion of a demand 
for natural rubber in excess of supply, leaving 
the shortage to be made good from trade 
stocks. In present circumstances if may be 
salutary to be reminded of the existence of 
Government stocks, but such announcements 
as have been made in respect of the USA 
stockpile seem, as far as they can be under- 
stood, merely to emphasise that under the law 
as it at present stands procedure for disposal 
is slow and cumbersome and so offers no early 
prospect of relief from a tight position. 


Changes in the price of rubber are but a 
reflection of changes in the supply/demand 
relationship operating in a free market. There 
is no restriction on the production or supply 
of natural rubber. It 1s readily available on 
the world markets on equal terms to all buyers 
without distinction or discrimination. In 
these circumstances, a rise in the price of 
natural rubber is an ill-chosen subject for 
moralising. The natural rubber industry is 
not to be relegated to the inferior position of 
a marginal producer. It is well aware of the 
competition of the synthetic product but it 
also notes that despite the existing disparity in 
price the demand for synthetic is, in contrast 
to natural, well below productive capacity, 
a testimony to the unique qualities of eo 
latter. The practical remedy for a short 
of natural rubber is an increase in supp - 


which may well be stimulated by present 
prices. But if, to meet expanding x 
this increase is to continue into the distant 
future that can only be accomplished by an 
increase in capacity. The planting up of 
new estates now involves heavy capital 
expenditure and a long and patient wait for 
revenue. Such long-term development, with 
all its inherent risks, is not likely to be 
engaged upon unless there is an encouraging 
prospect of commensurate rewards, 


A_ RETROSPECT 


Under the above title there has been circu- 
lated to stockholders and others a brief but 
graphic account of this company’s develop- 
ment over the past 50 years. The task of 
writing this history was undertaken and per- 
formed by my colleague, Sir Andrew 
McFadyean. It has been discharged with dis- 
tinction and its reading should afford both 
pleasure and interest. The author has 
referred to my services and long association 
with the company in highly appreciative 
terms. But whatever may have been my 
influence, USB is the outcome of the labours 
of many people. Within the lifetime of the 
company one generation has _ succeeded 
another. Time has brought about changes 
in outlook and a new sense of values; in 
those respects there has on balance been 
improvement, and any belief that there has 
been any decline in talent or character is 
entirely unwarranted. We are splendidly 
served by our officers who share with all who 
work for the company a legitimate pride in 
its achievements, backed by practical and 
loyal endeavour for its continuing success. 
The rubber industry in Malaya has drawn 
many young men from the North East of 
Scotland and we have our share of recruits 
from that part of our country. Our four 
senior managers all hail from North of the 
Border. All members of your Board have a 
similar origin. Although there should be 
no sympathy for Dr Johnson’s jaundiced view 
of Scotland I should give perhaps to those 
less favoured the assurance that this present 
national predominance does not imply any 
national or racial discrimination. Our 
Officers, assistants and workers are drawn 
from many countries, with the citizens of 
Malaya playing an increasingly important 
part. 

In the course of his review, Sir Andrew 
McFadyean rightly emphasises the benefits 
derived from the advances in genetic science in 
its application to rubber, but there have been 
advances of a different kind, not so spectacu- 
lar but yet of perhaps equal economic signifi- 
cance. Improvements in method and 
organisation have resulted in enormous 
savings in labour and supervision. Formerly, 
one labourer to two acres was the accepted 
standard. ‘The two acres have now become 
seven without any addition to hours of work 
but the rate of pay has multiplied many times. 
In the managerial and supervisory staff there 
have been more startling changes, aided of 
course by vastly improved communications. 
Our present numbers are 36; by old stan- 
dards it would have been near to 300 and 
management and supervision is certainly no 
less effective than formerly. Supervision was 
a responsibility reserved for the European, 
now the Asian plays an increasingly impor- 
tant part. If in this backward glance I deal 
first with personnel, that is only an instinctive 


reflection of a profound social change which 
has radically altered the relationship of 
employer and employee. The worker on a 
rubber estate is no longer a “ coolie.” He is 
an individual whose dignity and independence 
are respected. Estate housing and the many 
other social services now provided for his 
welfare are quite beyond anything imagined 
50 years ago. 

USB came into existence too late to 
share in the rubber boom of 1909 when 
rubber sold at 12s. 9d. per Ib. There was 
a widespread and feverish speculation in the 
shares of the few fortunate producing com- 
panies, and public - sentiment towards 
rubber is humorously illustrated in the 
cartoons published at that time in Punch. 
In 1911 our elder associate Linggi’ Planta- 
tions Limited paid a dividend of 2374 per 
cent. I thought then and I still think it 
was a fabulous dividend. But that view was 
not by any means universal. At the Annual 
Meeting, a shareholder expressed keen dis- 
appointment. He explained that he had paid 
70s. for his 2s. shares in expectation of a 
dividend payment of 300 per cent. 
Another associated company, Malacca, was 
promising dividends of 100 per cent and its 
shares were dealt in at £15 to £16 per £1 
share." Meantime, USB followed a falter- 
ing course. By 1913 it had fallen short of 
funds and was forced to find fresh capital 
in the form of a 7 per cent Debenture. For 
the purpose of that issue, Mr (now Sir) Eric 
Macfadyen was engaged to make a report 
on the company’s properties. In the light 
of the company’s present position this makes 
strange reading. Much of Sua Betong Estate 
was described as “an open lallang prairie ” 
and, with other lands, constituted “one of 
the biggest open wastes in the FMS.” 
Such trees as were planted yielded only 
1 Ib per annum, which evoked the remark 
that “with rubber selling at a low price 
it (i.e. the plantation) would not pay well.” 
Our cost of production in 1913 was reported 
to be 3s. 73d. per lb. The most astonishing 
content of that report is that despite such 
poor performances 6-year old rubber was 
valued at £180 per acre. If such values 
prevailed today, translated into present 
currency, the modern USB, with its large 
areas of high-yielding stock, replete with 
equipment, would be rich indeed. But the 


‘Stock Market, even in 1913, did not take 


such a favourable view of our assets 
and the £1 shares of the company were 


—_ = a nominal quotation of 3s. 9d. to 
s. 9d. 


In the year 1908 the possibility of a 
synthetic rubber was mentioned only to 
be dismissed as nothing more than a bogey. 
But even so, its mere consideration so long 
ago was imaginative. In the same year it 
was stated that “ satisfactory profit should be 
ensured to the producer for many years, 
even should the price of rubber fall to 3s.” 
In such a context that word “even” is 
significant. But the forecast made so long 
ago has proved in the main remarkably 
accurate. Although, in contrast to the 
general trend of prices, rubber has declined 
and the industry has suffered much tribu- 
lation, it survives as a thriving and pro- 
gressive enterprise, adapting itself to change, 
equipping itself to meet the aggressive com- 
petition of a new synthesis. The confidence 


of the past generation might well be renewed 
in the present. 
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LONSDALE INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND OUTLOOK 


The twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on July Ist in London. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr T.-L. McC. Lonsdale, circu- 
lated with the Accounts: 


The misgivings I expressed in my state- 
ment in June last year as to the imminence 
and scale of the upsurge in economic activity 
in the USA were in the event unjustified, 
and income from our investments there: and 
in the UK has been increasing. The 
increase in the gross income from the 
general investments of the Trust of £27,649 
to £351,476 as shown in. the Report and 
Accounts is, however, only partly attribu- 
table to increases in dividend rates; it 
derives in part also from the investments 
made with the proceeds of the 245,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 offered to Ordinary 
Stockholders in August at 40s. per share 
(equivalent to 10s. for the stock now trans- 
ferable in units of 5s.). 


The gross dividend from Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale & Co. Limited increased to 
£140,000 as compared with £120,000 last 
year, and the total gross revenue of the 
Trust was £495,696 as compared with 
£447,900. : 


After the deduction of expenses and taxa- 
tion the resulting net income of the Trust 
increased to £239,965 as compared with 
£206,444 last year and, in view of the satis- 
factory results and outlook, an increase in 
the rate of the total dividend from 15 per 
cent to 164 per cent has been recommended 
on the Ordinary Capital as increased from 
£1,755,000 to £2 million, although the funds 
raised by the increase of capital have been 
productive for only part of the year. Such 
a dividend involves approximately the same 
percentage distribution of earnings of the 
Group as last year. 


ROBERT BENSON, LONSDALE & 
CO. LIMITED 


As regards Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Company Limited, the consolidated profit was 
£499,947 compared with £429,431 and after 
taxation amounted to £266,026 as compared 
with £188,601, of which £158,276 has been 
retained in that Company and its sub- 
sidiaries. The costs involved in the move 
to the Group’s new offices at Aldermanbury 
House in November have been written off 
before arriving at the retained amount. In 
this connection you will observe that the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet of Robert Ben- 
son, Lonsdale & Co. Limited now shows a 
General Reserve equivalent to the Ordinary 
Share Capital of £800,000, and that there 
are additional Revenue Reserves of £133,786. 


The comprehensive statistical statements 
attached to the Report need no elaboration ; 
in summary they show that the Trust’s 
policy underwent no change during. the 
year and that investments remain pre- 
ponderantly equity. On valuation approxi- 
mately one-third is in dollars, though 
a considerably smaller proportion of the new 
money raised last year was invested in North 

rica. 


The valuation of our quoted investments 
reflects the considerable rise in market values 
of equity investments in Europe and the 


United States for which the present marked 
preference for equity investment of institu- 
tional and public investors alike has been 
responsible. This attitude, which is creating 
important financing problems for govern- 
ments everywhere, is at least in part actuated 
by the expectation of an increase in dividends 
during the phase of increasing industrial 
activity which is generally confidently pre- 
dicted, and of which there is evidence 
in some quarters here. Certainly our 
present experience to date is of a satis- 
factory increase in investment income, and I 


expect this tendency to be maintained during 
the year. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


In each of the past two years the Trust 
has raised rather less than £500,000 of new 
money, in the first by an issue of Debenture 
Stock, and in the second by an issue of Ordi- 
nary Stock. These funds have been profitably 
invested. Since the end of the financial year 
further investment has involved us in com- 
mitments of some £350,000. To meet this 
and to take advantage of the attractive oppor- 
tunities for investment during the coming 
year which your Board considers will be 
available, particularly in this country, it is 
intended to raise a further £800,000 by issu- 
ing for cash, by way of “rights” to the 
existing Ordinary Stockholders, Shares of 5s. 
each, at a price of 16s. in the ratio of one 
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Ordinary Share for every eight units of 5s. 
held and the Board expect to be able to 
maintain the present rate of dividend on the 
capital so increased. Subsequently it is their 
intention to make a scrip issue in the ratio of 
one Ordinary Share of 5s. each for every 
three units of 5s. held on capital as increased 
by the “ rights” issue, 

In order to enable such issues to be made 
it will be necessary to increase the authorised 
share capital, which is at present fully issued, 
and notice is being given at this time of the 
requisite resolution. It is proposed to make 
this increase £2 million—i.e. from £3 million 
to £5 million, of which £1 million will be 
used in making the proposed issues. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR REX BENSON 


The many-sided and profitable activity of 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited 
continues to increase. As from March 1, 
1959, Mr G. P. S. Macpherson succeeded 
Sir Rex Benson as its Chairman. Sir 
Rex had been Chairman for over 22 years 
and the success of the company is in large 
measure due to his leadership and remarkable 
energy and range of activity as well as to his 
knowledge of business in the United States 
and Canada and in the United Kingdom. 
Our debt to him can to some extent be 
gauged by reviewing the Company’s record 
over the last ten years as shown on page 12— 
a story of progressive achievement. We are 
all very glad that he remains on our Board. 
Mr Macpherson has been a Director of the 
Company since 1936 and a Director of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust since 1947. 
With his considerable experience and 
great business knowledge we are con- 
fident he will prove a worthy successor as 
Chairman of Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Co. Limited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL DEL PERU 


Capital and Reserves S/. 52,307,720.84 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 31st December, 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and with Central 
Reserve Bank 
Due from local banks 
Balances with Foreign Bankers ... 
Loans, Discounts and Advances .. 
Bank Premises, Furniture & 
Fittings 


»» _23,900,205.32 

»» 378,152,609.09 
18,08 1,561.00 

her Se 17,642,338.97 

Customers, Liabilities for Letters 
of Credit, Guarantees, Forward 
Exchange Sales 

Exchange Purchased Forward .... 

Other assets 


65,730,268.22 
16,792,446.72 
1,896,518.10 


68,903,700.00 


S/.688,353,980.90 


LIABILITIES 
+» 20,000,000.00 
» 23,526,666.00 


Reserves for Taxes, Staff Indem- 
nities, Unearned Discount, etc. 

DEPOSITS. 
Demand ... S/.199,165,341.92 
Time »» 160,207,822.48 
Savings .... ,, 81,765,146.14 

————————— __ , 441, 138,310.54 

Due to Foreign Banks and Bills 
negotiated with our endorse- 
ment » 14,611,768.33 

Letters of Credit, Guarantees, 
Forward Exchange Purchases, 
outstanding 

Exchange Sold Forward 

Other liabilities 

Net profit 

Transitory & Adjustment Accounts 


69,101,164.55 
13,549,979.04 
1,116,415.58 
7,073,609 61 

> 68,236,067.25 


$/.688,353,980.90 


PER CONTRA ACCOUNTS 


Securities and Merchandise in Guarantee 


Securities in Custody 


eee GOR RIND 655. vo cciccccuweses 


Mortgage Guarantees 
Other per Contra Accounts 


Eduardo Ferrand 
Manuel F. Fumagalli 
Directors 


Alejandro Bertello 
President 


- 169,352,840.23 
286,099,610.28 
359,778,304.23 

87,628, 185.78 
263,314,944.20 


S/.1,166, 173,884.72 


E. V. Oldershausen 
Manager 


Mario B. Ordonez 
Accountant 
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In reviewing the world-wide activities of 
the British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
Group for the year to 31st December, 1958, 
the Chairman, Mr W. H. McFadzean, stated : 






“In a year during which competition has 
been more intense than ever it is gratifying 
to report that our Surplus on Trading 
has increased by almost £1,000,000 to 
£8,808,610.” 


* 


“Many factors have contributed such as 
the more favourable trend of copper prices 
and the reduced dislocation caused by our 
Replanning and Re-equipment Schemes, but 
the greatest contribution has come from even 
more important sources, namely, the still 
further improvement in our overall efficiency 
assisted, of course, by our increased output.” 


* 


“The improvement shown for 1958 as a 
whole was largely achieved in the latter part 
of the year and resulted, I am glad to say, 
from a general improvement in the results of 
several companies in the Group both at 
Home and Overseas.” 





* 






































“Your Directors propose an increase of 
1% to 94% in the final dividend making, 
with the interim dividend of 4% already paid, 
a total distribution for the year of 134% all 
less income tax, on the Ordinary Capital.” 


* 


“The overall strength of our Balance 
Sheet is emphasised by the disclosed Reserves 
of over £32,000,000.” 


* 


“ Although the monetary value of our Sales 
fell slightly from £111,000,000 for 1957 to 
£110,000,000 for 1958, this was much more 
than accounted for by the lower prices ruling 
particularly for copper, the average price per 
ton of which was some £198 in 1958 against 
some £220 in 1957. It is clear that the 
physical volume of our Sales for 1958 was 
appreciably in excess of that for 1957.” 


* 


“We are particularly pleased that in a year 
when overseas business has been generally 


meets greater competition 


with greater efficiency 


extremely difficult, 
£37,000,000 of our Sales represented direct 
exports from this country and sales effected 
by our Subsidiary Companies overseas.” 
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BEYER, PEACOCK & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


















The annual general meeting of Beyer, Pea- 
cock & Company Limited was held on June 
Sth in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, CBE 
(Chairman and Managing Director), pre- 
si 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The accounts for the year 1958 indicate 
continued financial strength and liquidity. 
The difference in the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities may not be considered 
significant, but the detail of debtors, stocks 
and work-in-progress and creditors all indi- 
cate a reduction in overall Group factory 
activity. This was the final point I made in 
my last review. As then visualised trading 
has been seriously affected by international 
conditions, and the fears then expressed have 
been confirmed. The reduced profit reflects 
a combination of less activity and lower 
prices, 


Group development has continued. With 
a view to further diversification the Company 
acquired the whole of the equity of Air 
Control Installations Limited. For the same 
purpose the equity capital of BJN Engineer- 
ing Company Limited, was also acquired. 

Your board do not propose any further 


acquisitions of the above nature in the current 
year. 


one-third or some 







* 


















“The. recent break-up of certain Trade 
Associations is a development your Board 
have seen as likely for some time past. 
Coming at a time when there is excess capa- 
city in certain sections of the industry, it must 
almost inevitably lead, from the short-term 
aspect at least, to even more fiercely competi- 
tive conditions than have recently applied.” 














* 












““We have no doubt of our ability to sur- 
mount our difficulties. We have over recent 
years carried out a large investment pro- 
gramme in the re-equipment of our factories 
at home and the acquisition and development 
of overseas interests. We have spent fear- 
lessly on research and development and have 
a widespread range of products and above 
all we have a highly competent team of 
people.” 

















SUCCESS OF NEW COMPANY 










In my last review I mentioned the forma- 
tion of a Company (Beyer Peacock (Hymek) 
Limited) to promote the sale of Diesel Hydro- 
Mechanical locomotives. The order book of 
this new Company already runs into. some 
millions of pounds. 


This year we hope to consolidate our 
Group organisation. With this in mind we 
propose to operate the parent Company as a 
holding Company whose Board will thus be 
relieved of much detail and so be able to give 
more adequate consideration to important 
aspects of Group policy. 


Your Board has most carefully considered 
the question of dividend and bonus in respect 
of the 1958 accounts. An interim dividend 
of 3 per cent was declared on January 30, 
1959. As the result of professional advice, 
and in order to achieve considerable tax 
economy, no final dividend or bonus for 1958 


















“Our aim can be simply expressed. It 
is to lead technically, produce quality pro- 
ducts at the right prices, give a service second 
to none, and earn the reasonable return on 
our capital and effort which is our due 
reward.” 




































* has been declared. Instead the Board decided 

to declare an immediate interim dividend for 

1959 of 9 per cent which will be paid on 

“As regards immediate prospects, I June 5th. In order that the total distribution 


for 1958 and 1959 shall not be unreasonable 
in relation to the facts, and unless the 
accounts for 1959 are considerably worse than 
is at present expected, a final dividend for 
1959 of not less than 12 per cent will be 
declared as soon as the accounts for 1959 
have been audited and subject to approval in 
general meeting. It should be understood 
that the above conception of a distribution 
programme is on the assumption that the 
Board may feel satisfied in due course that 
at least 10 per cent will be earned in the 
year 1960 

It is difficult to forecast the future. The 
year 1958 was a year of diversification. 1959 
will be a year of consolidation. Order books 
are filling up, and in the absence of 
unexpected deterioration it may be not un- 
reasonable to expect that for 1960 and the 
following few years your Company should 
enjoy some measure of all-round benefit from 
improving general trade. 


The report was adopted. 


would be very optimistic were it not for the 
adjustments that must take place in our in- 
dustry between present supply and demand 
in certain products at least. If such adjust- 
ments are made in an orderly fashion we have 
nothing to fear. If not, then short-term 
results must be affected and the immediate 
future viewed with caution. We have, how- 
ever, a great fundamental strength and a wide 
range of activities in many countries.” 






















“In the medium and long term future I 
have every confidence in our ability not only 
to hold but also to develop our position in an 
industry which, whatever its present prob- 
lems may be is essentially one of an expand- 
ing nature.” 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


SIR PAUL BENTHALL’S REVIEW 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Amalgamated Metal Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 23rd, at Princes House, 93 
Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Paul Benthall, 
KBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958: 


Before reviewing the affairs of our com- 
pany I should like to refer to the retirement 
of Mr Walter Gardner from the office of 
Chairman, and to thank him on your 
behalf for the distinguished services he has 
rendered. 


Our turnover in terms of tonnage in 1958 
was maintained at almost the same level as 
the previous year but in- the case of most 
metals and commodities in which we deal 
the average prices were lower than in 1957. 
The profit for 1958 before taxation is 
£817,662 compared with £1,023,375 for the 
previous year. 


The net charge for taxation is £412,502 
compared with £590,472 in 1957. 


After allowing for minority interests the 
group profit after taxation is £437,109 com- 
pared with £430,109 for 1957. It is proposed 
that the final dividend on the ordinary shares 
should again be at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Dividends will absorb in total a sum of 
£270,583. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


As was the practice of my predecessor, I set 
out below some information about the activi- 
ties during the year of our subsidiaries. 


In Australia, The British Metal Corpora- 
tion (Australia) Pty. Limited are the pro- 
prietors of a company called Moorside 
Investments Pty. Limited, whose objective is 
now to finance, by means of hire purchase, 
some of the sales of two of BMC (Australia)’s 
subsidiaries, i.e., Goodall & Co. Pty. Limited 
and Lapthornes (SA) Limited. These 
subsidiaries are engaged in the distri- 
bution of machine tools, woodworking 
machinery, etc. The business is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


The British Metal Corporation Limited 
investment in Rhodesian Asbestos Limited 
proved to be a disappointment, and it was 
sold at a loss last year. 


In view of the substantial proportion of 
its total investments represented in the BMC 
portfolio by its shares in Norddeutsche 
Affinerie, it was decided to make a moderate 

~reduction in this holding, and this transac- 

tion took place on profitable terms. BMC 
also sold at a profit its entire holdings in 
Lodge-Cottrell Limited. 


The net result of the three transactions 
mentioned is a substantial profit. You will 
see part of this profit reflected in the increase 
of £101,844 in Capital Reserves, and the 
balance, an amount rather larger than the 
average profit on sales of shares in recent 
years, is included in trading profit as 
it was realised by a subsidiary finance 
company. 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. has continued 
to trade satisfactorily although, due to the 
low price of many commodities in which it 
deals, its activities and profits have been 
somewhat restricted 


ssynthetic fell by some 30,000 tons. 


METAL MARKETS 


After falling persistently in the two preced- 
ing years, the metal markets in 1958 gave a 
steadier, tut mixed performance, which 
largely reflected the character of the world’s 
overall industrial showing. With the trend 
of demand less decisive than in previous 
years, supply and other factors peculiar to 
each metal had greater effect in 1958, and 
account for the divergent metal price move- 
ments. 


The copper market revived. from a low 
point of £160 5s. (for cash copper) in 
February to £259 15s. a ton in November, 
due mainly to the heavy aggregate restriction 
of output in the first three-quarters of the 
year and the big strike stoppages in Northern 
Rhodesia and Canada from September on- 
wards. World production fell to 3,390,000 
tons in 1958, against 3,525,000 tons in 1957. 
Consumption of copper, in total, showed little 
change from 1957. At the end of the year, 
cash copper was quoted at £220 2s. 6d. a 
ton, 


The lead. and zinc markets in 1958 were 
held down by a further decline in American 
consumption and by a check to further 
expansion in other countries. The outstand- 
ing event, for both metals, was the decision 
of the US Administration to impose quotas 
on imports, which took effect on October Ist. 


Spot lead opened at £72 2s. 6d. a ton in 
1958 and, although touching £78 in June 
and £77 in October and November, it was 
more often than not struggling, so to speak, 
on the floor. The lowest quotation was 
£67 18s. 9d. in August and the year’s closing 
quotation was £71 16s. 3d.aton. Zinc made 
a relatively better showing, especially in the 
last quarter of the year. Spot zinc opened in 
1958 at £61 10s. a ton, fell to £61 3s. 9d. 
later in January, rose to £77 10s. in Novem- 
ber and finished the year at £75 17s. 6d. a 
ton. 


In tin, interest centred on the International 
Tin Council’s efforts, by drastic curtailment 
of supplies and substantial Buffer Stock pur- 
chases, to hold the price at £730 a ton. The 
Buffer Stock manager accumulated in all, 
some 28,000 tons by September. He stopped 
buying on September 18th and the market 
broke that afternoon to £642 10s. (cash), but 
recovery followed quickly and, from the 
middle of October, prices ran comfortably 
above the £730 level. Consumers bought 
very sparingly during the year and sales of 
tin by the USSR played a big, depressing 
part. The tin industry is now in much better 
shape, with output restriction partly eased. 


RUBBER 


The average price for spot rubber in 
London during 1958 was 234d. as compared 
with 263d. during 1957. The highest price 
reached was 26éd. during November and the 
lowest 21d. during May. 


World consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber combined was approximately 
3,220,000 tons, showing an increase of around 
75,000 tons as compared with 1957. Natural 
rubber consumption at 1,990,000 tons 
increased by 105,000 tons, whilst the use of 
The 
increase in natural was due to strong demand 
from the USSR, who imported 209,000 
tons as compared with 77,500 tons in the 
previous year, 
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COCOA 


The Cocoa market experienced another 
active year and was subject to sharp fluctua- 
tions in price, mainly owing to poor crops in 
Ghana and Nigeria. The highest price for 
Accra was 400s. per cwt in June and the 
lowest 275s. in October. 





ROYAL WORCESTER 
-LIMITED 


HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 
LEVEL — 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Royal Worcester Limited will be held on 
July 6th at Worcester. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of Mr J. F. Gimson 
(Chairman and Managing Director): 


In spite of the recession in North America, 
the Group profit before taxation is £179,914 
compared with a loss of £57,581 in 1957. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: We 
have available in the Group £301,194, carried 
forward from 1957, plus £91,365 in respect 
of the 1958 trading: The improved results 
have caused your Directors to recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend of 24 per. cent paid on 
February 27, 1959, will make the distribution 
124 per cent less income tax for the year. 
Your Directors have transferred £20,000 to 
the general reserve, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £337,832. 


All the manufacturing Companies compris- 
ing the Group showed improved results. The 
action taken by Welwyn Electrical Labora- 
tories Limited had the desired effect resulting 
in a very successful year’s trading. During 
the year this Company. made further progress 
in the mechanisation of many processes, and 
in the development of automatic machines. 


The Worcester Royal Porcelain Company 
Incorporated of New York increased its sales 
by 27 per cent which, in view of the recession 
in America, was no small achievement. 


During 1958 it became apparent that we 
must give a better service to our customers 
in Canada by carrying stocks in that country 
for immediate delivery, as has been our prac- 
tice in the United States. Accordingly on 
January 2, 1959 a new Company, Royal Wor- 
cester Porcelain Distributors Limited, was 
established in Toronto to carry out this ser- 
vice for the Worcester Royal Porcelain Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited. The formation of 
the new Company will enable us to give a 
satisfactory service to the whole Dominion, 
and 1 am sure that this will be reflected in 
higher sales. 


Welwyn Canada Limited: The factory of 
Welwyn Canada Limited adjoins the factory 
of Bach-Simpson Limited, a Company manu- 
facturing Electrical Measuring Instruments, 
Electronic Control Apparatus and Electronic 
Laboratory Equipment for the Canadian mar- 
ket, and for some time it has been apparent 
to your Board that it would be in the Group’s 
interest to — control of Bach-Simpson 
Limited in order to strengthen our position in 
the electronic industry in North America. 
Accordingly an agreement has been negotiated 
to acquire Mr J. R. Bach’s controlling interest 
in Bach-Simpson over a period of years. 


Since the commencement of this year the 
major Companies in the Group are enjoying 
a higher turnover and profit level than at 
this time last year. Although I must 
emphasise that expensive commodities such as 
we manufacture are very vulnerable to politi- 
cal or economic disturbances, I expect the 
results for 1959 will be at least as good as 
those for 1958. 
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The ore reserves fully outlined and 
developed ready for stoping or in the process 
of being stoped as at December 31, 1958, 
were calculated at: 3,600,000 tons assaying 
10.5 per cent lead, 2.5 ounces silver, 12.9 per 
cent zinc, compared with 3,300,000 tons 
assaying 10.7 per cent lead, 2.7 ounces silver, 
12.5 per cent zinc at December 31, 1957. 


GOPENG CONSOLIDATED 


MAJOR W. E. HOSKING’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Gopeng Consolidated Limited was held on 
June 4th in Redruth. 


Major W. E. Hosking (Chairman) pre- 
sided. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated Statement: 


The Accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1958, show a profit of 
£74,240, after payment to the Malayan 
Government of £40,325 for Royalty on ore 
sales and the provision of £39,465 for 
United Kingdom and Malayan taxation. 
Four dividends—each of 3d. per 3s. 6d. Unit 
of Stock—paid in respect of the year under 
review absorbed a net amount of £45,513. 
From the available balance £15,614 has been 
written off Capital Expenditure, and £10,423 
transferred to General Reserve. The balance 
aoe at September 30, 1958, was 

52 

As from April 6, 1957, the Company has 
been treated for taxation purposes as an 
Overseas Trade Corporation, and the taxa- 
tion provisions for the year under review 
have been made on this basis. 


Unfortunately, in the Malayan Budget 
for 1959, Company Tax has been increased 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent. 


The Report of the General Managers, 
Messrs. Osborne & Chappel—issued with 
the Accounts—clearly sets out comparative 
figures of ground treated, tin-ore recovery, 
etc. Owing to the severe limitations imposed 
by the Malayan Tin Control Regulations 
the volume of ground treated was lower at 
1,625,400 cubic yards (as compared with 
2,388,400 cubic yards during the previous 
year), and the amount of tin ore recovered 
was reduced from 14,600.66 piculs during 
the previous year to 9, 596.50 piculs during 
the year under review. ‘The recovery per 
cubic yard was slightly lower at 0.59 kati, 
compared with 0.61 kati per cubic yard. 
The cost per cubic yard increased from 
61.54 cents to 79.37 cents. The price 
received for tin-Ore was £429 per ton com- 
pared with £457 per ton in respect of the 
year ended September 30, 1957. 


From the Moynalpy Estate a profit of 
£7,766 resulted, and from the Sanglop 
Estate, in which your Company owns a half 
interest, the half-share of profit was £4,167. 
In addition, refunds of Replanting Cess and 
Grants amounted to £3,826. 

Since. the close of the financial year 
Stockholders have been advised of the 
production of tin-ore as follows: 

October 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958, 

1,549 piculs (923 tons) ; 

January 1, 1959, to March 31, 1959, 

1,830 piculs (109 tons). 


FRENCH TEKKAH 


As Stockholders have been advised, the 
purchase, jointly with The Kinta Tin Mines 
Limited, of the French Tekkah property has 
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now been completed and possession taken 
of the property and plant by the General 
Managers on behalf of both Companies. 


The purchase of this undertaking in 
Malaya is a most valuable acquisition, in- 
cluding as it does, three hydro-electric 
power stations producing a_ substantial 
supply of electrical energy at low cost, a 
30-inch pipeline for pressure water supply 
to the mines, some reserves of mining 
and additional areas for future dumping of 
tailings, and certain advantages regarding 
assessment under the Tin Control Regula- 
tions. Consequently your Directors, are 
confident that the low cost electrical power 
thus acquired will be of great benefit to this 
Company and to the Kinta Tin Mines 
Limited for such future problems as the 
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disposal of tailings cheaply, and the 


economic exploitation of ore Teserves 
in depth. Additional water from the pipe- 
line will also enable both Companies to 
increase their productive capacities when 
circumstances permit. 

Stockholders will realise that considerable 
reorganisation will be necessary in order to 
integrate the new acquisition with the 
schemes of work of both Companies, and 
that the full benefits will become apparent 
only when the hampering restrictions 
imposed by the Tin Control Regulations 
are considerably eased. In the meantim: 
some additional revenue will accrue from 
existing workings formerly under French 
Tekkah management. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








MIDDLE 
WITWATERSRAND 


(WESTERN AREAS) 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The following is a review by Mr. S. G. 
Menell, Chairman, Middle Witwatersrand 
(Western Areas) Limited, which accompanies 
the Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958: 


Mainly as a result of increased dividend 
income your company’s trading profit for the 
year was £438,455 which was £183,008 more 
than the trading profit earned during the 
preceding year. A dividend of ls. per share 
was paid for the year in comparison with 6d. 
per share for the previous year. The bulk 
of the company’s gross income is still derived 
from the Klerksdorp area mines in which it 
is interested. It will be some _ years 
before a substantial income can be 
expected from investments in the Orange 
Free State Mines. 


During the year your Company partici- 
pated with Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited in the sale of 
shares in Anglo-Transvaal Collieries Limited, 
Buffelsfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited, Free State Saaiplaas Gold Mining 
Company Limited, Hartebeestfontein Gold 
Mining Company Limited and Stilfontein 
Gold Mining Company Limited, to the 
American-South African Investment Com- 
pany Limited. The purchase consideration 
of £893,363 substantially strengthened the 
liquid position of the company. The surplus 
of £534,100 resulting from this transaction 
was not subject to tax, and although not 
included in the trading profit for the year, is 


‘shown as a separate item in the profit and 


loss account. This profit was utilised to write 
down certain investments, the book values of 
which were higher than market prices or 
directors’ valuations as at December 31, 1958, 
to write off expenditure on exploratory work 
to a nominal figure of £1, and to increase 
the balance of the unappropriated profit 
carried forward. 


Although the balance sheet reveals an 
increase of £20,611, equal to about one per 
cent, in the book value of quoted investments 
as at December 31, 1958, compared with the 
previous year, the market value has increased 
by £1,170,875 (approximately 18 per cent). 
Since the end of the year there has been a 
further increase in the market value of quoted 
investments, 


During the year your company participated 
in the flotation of the pan Gold Mining 
Company Limited, and members were given 
the right to subscribe for shares in this new 
gold mine in the Klerksdorp area. This is 
the eighth gold mining flotation in which we 
have played a major part during the past.ten 
years. 


As a result of the Loraine/Riebeeck merger 
which took place during the year 9 Loraine 
Gold Mines Limited shares were received for 
every 7 shares held in Riebeeck Gold Mining 
Company Limited. Since the end of the 
financial year Loraine (as reconstructed) 
raised £3,072,669 additional capital by the 
offer of one Loraine share of 10s. for every 
4 Loraine shares held at a price of 20s. per 
share. Your company participated in the 
subscription of these new shares. 


A vigorous prospecting programme was 
continued during the year. Mineral options 
were acquired in partnership with other 
parties over two separate blocks of ground, 
one (the Bothaville block) in the Bothaville, 
Odendaalsrus, and Wesselsbron districts of 
the Orange Free State and in the Wolmarans- 
stad district of the Transvaal, and the other 
(the Dealesville block) in the Bloemfontein, 
Brandfort, Boshof and Bultfontein districts 
of the Orange Free State. Drilling pro- 
grammes have been commenced on both of 
these areas. The drilling programme in the 
area east of the Hartebeestfontein and Buffels- 
fontein mines was continued. Active investi- 
gations have been carried out on the various 
nickel, chrome, copper and other base metal 
prospects in the Central African Federation 
in which the company is interested. 


Your company has extended its interests 
in township development through its sub- 
sidiary, Virginia Land & Estate Company 
Limited, which has subscribed for 80 per 
cent of the share capital of Cato Ridge 
Development Company Limited. The Cato 
Ridge company has acquired approximately 
2,200 acres of ground in the Cato Ridge area 
17 miles from Pietermaritzburg and 33 miles 
from Durban. It is proposed to lay out 
industrial, business and residential townships 
to cater for the housing needs of Feralloys 
Limited which is in the course of establish- 
ing.a ferro-manganese plant at Cato Ridge, 
and for the requirements of other industries 
likely to be established in the area. 


In conclusion I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by our secretaries and_ technical 
advisers, Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated In- 


vestment Company, Limited, both at 
the head and London offices, and also 
by the managers and staffs of our 


subsidiary companies. 


The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held at Anglovaal House, 56 
Main Street, Johannesburg, on Monday, Juné 
29, 1959, at 11 am, 
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COURTAULDS 


HE decision by the directors of 
T Courtaulds to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 8 per cent to 9} per cent 
in the face of a decline of 2} per cent in 
trading and investment profits trom 
£13,918,669 to £13,539,335 has to be 
read as a gesture of confidence ; that 
certainly is how the market interpreted 
it, marking the £1 ordinary units up 
1s. 44d. to 37s. 10}d. In terms of 
shillings and pence (in which the 
ordinary dividend will in future be 
expressed) the dividend for the year 
ended March 31st is Is. 11.2d. (against 
last year’s 1s. 7.2d.). The total distri- 
bution on the ordinary stock for the 
year 1958-59 amounts to £3.1 million, 
against £2.5 million. 

The fall in trading and investment 
profits was due mainly to narrower 
profit margins on the rayon side of the 
group’s activities. The bad summer 
and mild winter meant that demand 
from the clothing trade tapered off 
during the year ; and, at the same time, 
the demand for and the profits trom 
industrial viscose filament fell despite the 
boom in the mator trade, where the pro- 
duct is used in the manufacture of tyres. 
But these adverse factors were to some 
extent offset by the recovery in profits 
of British Celanese and Courtaulds 
(Canada). The group’s net profits rose 
by 6 per cent, from £6,271,044 to 
£6,666,928, thanks mainly to a lower tax 
charge of £6.3 million (against £6.9 
million). 

At last year’s annual general meeting, 
Sir John Hanbury-Williams told share- 
holders that, after a year in which gross 
profits had fallen by £1.3 million, the 
group was in a recession the duration 
of which was difficult to gauge. The 
end is now, apparently, in sight or, at 
least, earnings have been stabilised at 
a lower level. The directors say “ there 
are grounds for confidence and the 
decline in profits reflected in previous 
years has now been arrested.” The 
diversification scheme to be imple- 
mented through the group’s subsidiary 
Group Developments has not been in 
operation long enough to have any effect 
on earnings, but no doubt the scheme’s 
long-term prospects have helped to 
influence the directors’ dividend policy. 
The £1 ordinary stock units at 
37s. 104d. yield just over 5.1 per cent. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


TT yield on the Associated Portland 
Cement ordinary shares is low. At 
64s. 9d. xd. they yield 3.7 per cent. 
Building and construction equities really 
began to catch the investor’s fancy in 
the spring, but there are some particular 
reasons why the APC shares have 
proved so popular. First, the ordinary 
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dividend has been effectively raised 
from 9 to 12 per cent by the payment 
of a special “profits tax” interim of 
2 per cent. As that dividend is covered 
over three times by earnings, there is 
the clear possibility that the 25 per cent 
scrip issue now proposed, though the 
directors make the usual disclaimer 
about the dividend, will usher in a 
bigger effective payment. Secondly, 
APC, having ridden out last years 
recession in much better shape than the 
directors had dared to hope twelve 
months or so ago, will almost certainly 
be earning bigger profits this vear. A 
year ago, the prediction was that cement 
consumption would fall by about to 
per cent. In the event, said the chair- 
man, Mr J. A. E. Reiss, consumption 
last year, thanks to a recovery in orders 
in the later months of the year, fell by 
only one half of one per cent, with the 
result that APC’s trading surplus at 
£15,070,354 was £442,225 higher than 
in 1957 and its net profits (before all 
reserve appropriations) only £188,168 
lower at £4,934,092 for a period in 
which domestic turnover remained 
unchanged at just under £50 million. 
So far this year cement deliveries from 
the APC works are about § per cent 
higher, and Mr Reiss looks forward to 
a return to the “normal increase” in 
consumption. 


The yield, however, looks beyond the 
immediate prospect to the long-term 
growth of this, the biggest, of the 
cement manufacturers. Where will 
that growth occur? The “ Blue Circle” 
group is responsible for just over 60 per 
cent of total cement deliveries in this 
country and just under 60 per cent of 
its profits come from the sale of ordinary 
cement in the home market and export 
markets (where deliveries are now 
small and where the premiums have run 
off). About one-fifth of its profits come 
from the sale of special cements and 
cement products (on which the margins 
are higher than on ordinary cement) 
and the other fifth from investments 
and overseas interests (which include a 
good number of plants operating and 
trading locally). It is perhaps as much 
from the exploitation of the markets for 
special cements and products and from 
the further development of local manu- 
facture overseas as from APC’s domin- 
ant place in the British market that 
growth is to be expected. 


BRITISH TIMKEN 


A FORTNIGHT ago, Opposition from 
some leading institutional in- 
vestor including the “Pru,” prevented 
Timken Roller Bearing from securing 
enough assents to its bid of 83s. 9d. in 
cash for the ordinary shares of British 
Timken to enable it to acquire compul- 
sorily the remaining shares. By then 
TRB had control of just over 85 per 
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cent of the British Timken equity and 
it extended the date for acceptances 
until June 9th, indicating that if by that 


time enough assents 
secured it might 
Timken. 


been 
British 


had not 
liquidate 


The institutional investors who re- 
garded the offer as unattractive in view 
of what they considered the future pros- 
pects of the company to be have now 
decided to assent to the bid. They seem 
to have done so reluctantly, saying that 
the existence of a group of shareholders 
opposed to liquidation would create 
difficulties for the liquidator and might 
not be in the best interests of the staift 
and damaging to the business. It is 
fortunate that this affair has not had to 
be concluded in the courts on a liquida- 
tion order. 


J. LYONS 
OMEWHAT surprisingly, despite in- 
creased expenditure on _ selling 


distribution and advertising, the sales 
of the J. Lyons group, the caterers, in 
the year to March 31st did not quite 
reach the level attained in 1957-58. 
Profit margins were squeezed and 
trading conditions generally were less 
favourable. The poor summer and the 
London bus strike added to the group’s 
difficulties, with the result that trading 
profits fell from £6.6 million to £5.3 
million. Net profits fell by £341,000 
at £1,055,000 and the cover for the 
maintained ordinary dividend of 14 1/6 
per cent dividend has narrowed by a 
third, to 20} per cent. 


Shareholders must await the annual 
general meeting before hearing how the 
directors view the future prospect, but 
it seems likely that the catering trade 
is becoming increasingly competitive 
and a further contraction in profit 
margins may result. In earlier years 
the group’s good showing was based on 
competitive prices and, in reporting its 
first setback for some time, J. Lyons has 
shown how difficult it is to maintain 
profits when expenses, including those 
spent to keep up sales, are rising and 
pressing against selling prices. Never- 
theless, the investment status of the 
group and its strong place within the 
industry are indicated by the relatively 
low yield of 3.6 per cent offered by the 
£1 ordinary stock units at 77s. 9d. 


BOVRIL 


QuiTy shareholders in Bovril should 

be well satisfied with the 1958 results 
of the group. Following a rise of 48 per 
cent in trading profits the ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 16 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Admittedly almost two- 
thirds of the increase in the trading sur- 
plus, which has risen from £924,149 to 
£1,372,281, comes from the acquisition 
of Virol and its subsidiary, Ambrosia, 
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which together contributed £293,579 
from nine months’ trading to the group’s 
results. Even so the group as consti- 
tuted before the acquisition achieved an 
advance of about £150,000 in trading 
profits. Tax absorbs £539,761, against 
£478,411, leaving a net profit of 
£650,974, compared with £386,125 in 
1957. The latest figure includes an ex- 
change loss of £77,568 and a tax credit 
of £66,896, and hence on a strict calcu- 
lation of earnings the cover for the 
ferred ordinary shares after the Virol 
Cquisition is about 33 times. This sug- 
gests that the directors still wish to put 
the emphasis on profit retentions at a 
time when competition is increasing. 


CANADIAN EAGLE 


ro full accounts for 1958 of Canadian 
Eagle may well be the last ever pub- 
lished by the company, for the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group has made a bid for 
all the ordinary shares in Canadian 
Eagle that it does not already own and 
if the bid goes through Canadian Eagle 
as a separate entity will be “ dissolved.” 
The bid of two Royal Dutch ordinary 
shares and three “Shell” ordinary 
shares for every twelve Canadian Eagle 
npv shares was not an ungenerous one 
in terms of stock market values but, un- 
fortunately, the full report of Canadian 
Eagle provides very little clue to the 
earning capacity of its various interests 
and is therefore not of much help to 
shareholders who are wondering 
whether to accept the offer or not. 

Last year when oil was in oversupply, 
when markets were competitive, when 
prices were cut and when the tanker 
freight market was depressed, the trad- 
ing profits of Canadian Eagle fell from 
£12,979,039 to £10,658,313 and the 
directors now say that “ present condi- 
tions do not warrant an optimistic fore- 
cast of any upward trend in profits 
during 1959.” Presumably Canadian 
Eagle, like the other oil companies, lifted 
slightly less oil from Venezuela (where 
it participates in the Shell Venezuela 
contract) than in 1957 and slightly more 
from the Middle East (where in Kuwait 
it participates in the Shell contract with 
Gulf Oil). None of the tankers of the 
Eagle fleet were laid up but some of its 
smaller ones had to operate at lower 
speeds. But the precise effect of these 
adjustments on earnings is not made 
clear, nor is the importance of Canadian 
Eagle’s interests in marketing in this 
country and South America. It is to be 
hoped that by the time of next month’s 
special general meeting, shareholders 
will be given more knowledge than this 
so as to judge what interests they are 
selling, and to understand why Royal 
Dutch/Shell wants absolute control of 
these operations and assets. 


CITY OF LONDON REAL 
PROPERTY 


INCE the City of London Real 
Property announced its acquisition 
of the leasehold from Watney Mann of 
the Stag brewery site in Pimlico the 
question of how the company would 
the scheme has been left 
unanswered. The full accounts do not 
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throw much more light on the subject 
except that the directors say that tem- 
porary finance has been arranged with 
the company’s bankers and that per- 
manent arrangements to finance the 
rebuilding scheme are “ to be negotiated 
in due course.” Development of the site 
is to begin next year and although it 
has not yet been disclosed exactly what 
the company’s building plans involve it 
is likely that they will include residential 
as well as commercial developments. 

The accounts for the year ended April 
12th show that fixed assets of the group 
have risen from £26,031,934 to 
£26,350,664. : Capital commitments out- 
standing at the year-end were {3.9 
million against only £400,000 last year— 
reflecting, no doubt, the Pimlico de- 
velopment plans. 


J. AND P. COATS 


HE well-known difficulties of the 

cotton textile industry are illus- 
trated in the full report of J. and P. 
Coats, the sewing thread manufac- 
turers, for 1958. Its sales fell last year 
only slightly, but its profits fell for the 
third year running, this time by £2} 
million to £5? millions The chairman, 
Mr Robert Laidlaw, attributed this 
decline to another fall in raw cotton 
prices (reflected in the write-down of 
stocks by nearly £1.2 million), to further 
exchange losses (amounting in all to 
£1.3 million) and to “competitive con- 
ditions in most markets.” Yet the 
directors have effectively increased the 
ordinary dividend from 83 per cent to 
Io per cent by paying a “special 
interim ” of 1} per cent, though equity 
earnings in 1958 only barely covered a 
distribution of Io per cent. 

In commenting on this decision, Mr 
Laidlaw draws attention to the con- 
siderable improvement in the group’s 
liquid holdings. The physical volume 
of stocks was reduced (and this together 
with the write-off is reflected in the fall 
in their value from £43 million to just 
over £36} million) so that a net liquid 
balance of £3.3 million replaced a net 
short term debt of £100,000. 


PROPERTY ISSUES 


= speculative fever in property 

shares. has now cooled but an 
overwhelming response was received 
for the offer for sale of 287,500 shares 
of 4s. each of Roy King Properties at 
5s. 6d. each. About 44,500 applications 
were received for almost 63 million 
shares. Allotment has been made by 
ballot, successful applicants for up to 
2,500 shares receiving 200 shares and 
for over that figure 500 shares. Dealings 
started on Monday at ros. 6d. though 
the price later eased to 9s. 

Allied Land and Investment is offer- 
ing 400,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each 
at 2s. 6d. The total issued capital is 
£100,000 and the group owns shops and 
other commercial properties, producing 
a net income of £8,000. No forecast of 
future profits or dividends is made, 
pending the completion of current deve- 
lopment plans and until a full year’s 
income has been received. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: May 20 june 3 june 17 
LAST DEALINGS: June 2 June 16 June 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 9 June 23 july 7 


cxiamaastidssatinpilinseminjemrciansnnstteniiiialiaeatasietinipstetlaicamme 
T= stock market has been dominated 

by the set-back in equity prices, 
which first made its appearance towards 
the end of last week. Short-term 
speculators began to take their profits 
and institutional investors were holding 
off from buying, or lowering their buy- 
ing limits. Throughout this period, the 
gilt-edged market remained quiet with 
prices showing more strength. Over 
four days trading to the close on Tues- 
day, 33 per cent War Loan rose by 3 
to 65% and 3 per cent Transport 1978- 
88) by a like amount to 67}. There 
was some selective demand for the high 
coupon Dominion and Colonial loans, 
especially for Australian issues. In the 
foreign bond market, Baltic issues, 
which had earlier attracted some specu- 
lative support, eased. 


Widespread losses were recorded in 
almost every section of the industrial 
equity market, but the losses were 
especially heavy in those sectors of the 
market, such as property and store 
shares, where earlier speculative demand 
was most in evidence. In store shares, 
the big gap that developed between the 
GUS voting stock and its “A” non- 
voting stock began to close again when 
in the setback in the market the voting 
ordinary units came down from 60s. to 
52s. 6d. and the non-voting “A” units 
fell from 44s. 6d. to 41s. 103d. Elsewhere 
Harrods fell from 99s. 6d. to 96s. 3d. and 
Marks and Spencer “A” from 67s. 94. 
to 64s. 3d. Typical of the fluctuations 
in the property share market was the 
movement in City of London Real Pro- 
perty which having risen from 69s. to 
71s. 3d. fell back to 63s. 6d. 


The leading blue-chip securities were 
affected by the fall in prices on Wall 
Street. Philips Lamp, which has in the 
past attracted a good deal of American 
support, fell from 126s. to 123s. 9d. The 
Unilever issues, which had also been in 
demand from American sources, reacted: 
the Limited stock fell from 107s. 6d. to 
99s. and the NV stock from 137s. 6d. 
to 129s. 9d. Elsewhere, ICI came down 
from 38s. 3d. to 37s. In the motor 
sector, Ford fell from 68s. to 65s. and 
BMC from 13s. 9d. to 12s. 9d. Steel 
equities were a little weaker, with 
Stewarts and Lloyds declining from 
30s. 6d. to 29s. 3d. There was more 
speculative interest in the Channel 
Tunnel shares and after the chairman’s 
statement at the annual meeting they 
closed at 27s. Brewery shares did not 
escape from the general reaction in 
prices ; Watney Mann, having been up 
to 73s., Closed on Tuesday at 7os. 

Oil shares were generally weaker: 
“Shell” dropped from 137s. 3d. to 
1338. 9d. and Ultramar from 68s. 6d. to 
67s. In a quieter but still reason- 
ably steady Kaffir market, F. S. Geduld 
were again outstanding and having shot 
up from 183s. 14d. to a new “high” of 
198s. 14d. came back on Tuesday to 
192s. 6d. 
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Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and .to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—+ready to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 


be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


THE 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 


Insurance 


COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company. on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE C0. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 





| 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 


EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Erre should be addressed to 


ANSBACHER & Co. LTD., 


.e) 


aeeaiadl 
FEDERAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS 


LIMITED 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
investment... 


of on’ Bank Deposit 
7h 70 Accounts! 
7% 


without tax deduction, 
on Fixed-Term Bank 
Deposits! 

Industrial Banking gives you 
excellent security, highest 
interest rates, easy withdrawal 
facilities... For full information 
on this safe and rewarding 
investment, post this coupon 
today... 


7 © 
AS0O PETS HIC ES 


85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 


Transfer 
your 
go-slow 


| a 
| (SI 


DS 


| 
! To: The Deposits Director, | 


| FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED | 
| INVESTMENTS LIMITED | 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 


Please send me, without obliga- | 
| tion, full details of your 

Industrial Banking investment | 
| services including a free copy | 
| of Brochure E2. 


ADDRESS 
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Be AssureEpD 
by the 
National Provident Institution 


—THAT YOUR 











COMPLETELY COVERS 











NEW ZEALAND | 


. ¢@ 
WITH MORE THAN 770 OFFICES “em 
WHERE EVERY MODERN BANKING / ay 








DEPENDANTS ARE 












WELL PROTECTED 





For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

— Established 1835 — 


54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone MANsion House 1481 

















Enquiries welcomed at 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, €.C.2. 





















sore You Tuterested in Yapan? 


Then, you'll be in- 
ee terested in what 
Ree Mei The BankofTokyo 
can do for you. 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
























NOTE ISSUE ; 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) ial 740,000, 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Rials  34,327,517,684 sx LONDON OFFICE +: 














Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 

New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS. IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES. ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The ©Bank,. through its Banking Department, offers 
conmiplete banking service for - Foreign _. Exchange. - 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc.,. and.-with its: numerous Branches in Iran 
deals -with every description of banking business. 
‘Especial ‘services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor- 
gate; London, E.C.2, England. 


yy OVERSEAS OFFICES + 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Ham- 
burg, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and 16 Representative Offices in other countries. 


yx DOMESTIC OFFICES x 


Tokyo, Yokohama,Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in 
Japan. : 


~ 

















































Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: NINOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 









A cdeuhesdk 2b Gand eens 6. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


_—_———— 


STATISTICAN 


The INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
COTTON & ALLIED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
has a vacancy for the newly created position of 
a STATISTICAL OFFICER at its headquarters 
in Manchester. The position will. after initial 
trainigg.. involve full responsibility for the 
Federation’s world-wide statistical service. There 
is scope for initiative and development, oppor- 
7 for foreign travel and independent work in 
smali, modern secretariat of expanding inter- 
national organisation. 


The candidate should have a good education 
(academic or practical) in statistics. He should be 
familiar with the~techniques of collecting and 
compiling statistical data and have an adequate 
knowledge of cconomics to interpret statistics and 
observe and analyse trends. He should also be 
able to take charge of the Federation’s accounts. 
In addition to English, a good working knowledge 
of French or German is required, Salary and 
rensisn by arrangement. 


with full particulars, should be 
“ Confidential,” to The Director. 
Federation of Cotton and Allied 
567 Royal Exchange, Man- 
They will be dealt with in 
by an Appointments 


Applications, 
sent, marked 
International 
Textile Industries, 
chester 2, England. 
the strictest confidence 
Committee. 


—— A Temporary Assistant STATISTICIAN 
required for service in London. Applicants must 
normally be British subjects and possess cither First or 
Second Class Honours Degrees in Mathematics or 
Economics with Statistics as a special subject. Salary 
(London scale) £655 — £1,150 (men) and £655 — £1.108 
(women—rising to men’s scale by 1961). Annual leave 
four weeks two days plus public holidays.—Write. giving 
age. full details of qualification and expericnce, to Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Professional and Executive 
Register (PE 1293). Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London. E.C.4. Only those applicants selected for interview 
will be advised. 


A COST ACCOUNTANT 


is required by 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 
for service in KUWAIT 


Applications are invited from Associates of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants who 
should be in the age range 23-28 and have not 
less than one year’s experience in industry since 
qualifying. . . 

Local salary according to qualifications and 
experience. but not less than £1.900 p.a. Initial 
kit allowance £85.—Write for application form, 
sending brief details and quoting K.2469, to 
Box B/65, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS. Duties to commence on October 1, 1959. 
or as sgon as possible thereafter. Salary scales per annum 
are as follows: Lecturer. £900 to £1.650; Assistant 
Lecturer, £700 to £850; initial salary and status according 
to age. qualifications and experience. Membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Aoplications 
should be sent not later than July 6. 1959. to the 
Registrar, The University. Manchester 13. from whom 
Saeee, Ce and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC LONDON, 
S.E.18. 


Applications invited for: . 

(i) Lecturer in Management Studies with particular 
reference to Production Planning and Control, Work 
Study, Industrial Organisation. etc. Candidates should 
have a Honours Deeree or other equivalent qualification 
and have had appropriate industrial experience. 

(ii) Assistant Grade B to Acach Economics ( ical 
and applied), Business Statistics and Allied jects. 
Candidates should have an Honours Degree. i 

(iii) Assistant Grade B to teach Shorthand-Typewriting 
and Secretarial Practice to Advanced Standard. Candi- 
dates should be able to offer a modern forcign language, 
preferably German, as an additional subject. 

Salary scale: Lecturer, £1,200 — £30 — £1,350. plus 
5 per cent; Assistant Grade B. Men. within £650 — 
£1.200, plus 5 per cent, Women, £580 — £960. plus 
five sevenths of this and men’s scale, plus 5 per cent. 
commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experie All posts carry London Allowance of £36 to 
£48, plus 5 per cent. 

Particulars and application form from Clerk 
Governors. to be returned by June 27, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship in 
Economic History. Salary scale : £700 — £850 per annum. 
Initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 

Applications (three copies) should be lodged. not later 
than June 25. 1959, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

OBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for an _ Assistantship 
Political Science. Salary scale: £700 — £850 per annum. 
Initial salary according to expeficnce and qualifications. 
S.S.U, and family allowance benefits. 


to 


Applications (three copies) should be lodged. not later 
from whom 


than July 4, 1959, with the undersigned, 
further particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON,. 

Secretary of University Court. 






























in 


corporation. 


parliamentary and other work. 






INANCIAL SECRETARY. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel invites application for this 
appointment from professionally qualified men, with general 
administrative expericnce and knowledge of administration 
of trusts. Knowledge of mechanised accounting method 
desirable.—Applications must be accompanied by full 
details of qualifications and experience, and should be 
submitted by June 30th to the Home Secretary, S.P.G.., 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and marked Private. 


~ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


BALHAM AND TOOTING COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
TOOTING BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.17 


Required September, 1959, two assistants, Grade B; 
graduates or professional diploma holders who can offer 
some of the following: Bookkeeping and Accounts, 
Commerce. Economics, Mathematics, Commercial Calcula- 
tions, English, History. 

For full-time and part-time day students taking “‘A” level 
G.C.E. and O. and H.N.C. courses. 

Burnham F.E. salary scale within the range £720 6s. x 


£26 5s. to £1,336 13s. (men); £699 6s. x cqual pay 
increments to £1,336 13s. (women). Commencing salary 
and maximum according to age, qualifications and 


experience. 
Application forms from Secretary of College, to be 
returned by June 19th. (1320) : fu. 
M. TREASURY (ECONOMIC SECTION). At least 
¢ two appointments for work on economic trends at 
home and overseas are offered to men or women at least 
21 and preferably under 30 with at least a 2nd class 
honours degree in Economics or related subject. Final 
year students may apply. Initial appointment for five 
years. or less by arrangement. Salary within the range 
£655 — £1,150 (men), the starting point being determined 


by age and experience. S.S.U.—Write Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens. London, W.1. for 
“application form, quoting 4994/59. Closing date 


June 23, 1959. iE mT eet 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship in 
Social Administration. Preference will be given to those 
candidates with experience of or an interest in the social 
problems of developing countries or community organisa- 
tion and group work. Salary scale £700—£850 plus £60 
London Allowance, with superannuation benefits and 
family allowances. In assessing the starting salary con- 
sideration will be given to qualifications and experience. 

Applications. with the names of three referces. should 
be received not later than June 30, 1959, by the Sccretary, 
The London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street. London. W.C.2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


~ BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE) 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. UNITY STREET, 
BRISTOL, 1. (Tel. : 23016.) 


Full-time Graduate Assistant, Grade B, for Accountancy 


and Economics to Intermediate level. and Commerce 
required to commence dutics in September, 1959, if 
possible. ? 

Full particulars of post and application form from 
Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Economics, tenable from October 1, 1959. 
Salary scale—Assistant Lecturer £700 to £850; Lecturer 
£900 to £1,650 per annum; with F.S.S.U. and _ children’s 
allowances. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications (five copies) shoujd 
be sent not later than July 6, 1959 

W. D. CRAIG. 
Registrar. 





Gresereae. The Tavistock Institute, a 
social science consulting and research 
organisation, invites applications for the post 
of secretary to the Deputy Chairman of the 
Management Committec. . 

Competent shorthand and typing are essential 
and experience of general secretarial dutics 
desirable. 

Salary range £425 — £600; the starting point 
in the range will depend upon age and cxperience. 
Luncheon vouchers to the value of 15s. per week 
are given and there is a staff savings scheme to 
which the Institute contributes. Hours 9.30 to 
5.30; no Saturdays: four weeks’ holiday (cxisting 
arrangements will stand). 

Those interested should apply in writing or by 
telephone for further information and application 
form to the _ Assistant Secretary. Tavistock 
Institute, 2 Beaumont Street, London, W.1. 
(WELbeck 5415.) 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Research Assistant in Social Science. 


for a further two years. Duties will include work 


be 
submitted to the Registrar, 
Park, Cardiff. not later than June 30, 1959. 





Registered as a Newspaper. 


by Si. Clements Press, Ltd.. London, W.C.2. 





Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office, 


SOLICITOR 


required in Legal Department at the London Headquarters of a large industrial 
¢ The post, which offers good prospects, would suit a recently 
qualified man including a June finalist, of high ability and energy. 
successful applicant will be engaged initially in work of a commercial nature, 
but will have opportunities of — wider experience in common law, 
Appointment superannuable, initial salar 
between £900 and £1,000. Write, giving particulars of age, Gen, 
qualifications and experience, to Box 1180 before June 22, 1959, 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
Salary £675 p.a. 
The appointment is for one year but may be renewable 
on 
aa Management and social administration problems. 
Experience of interviewing and of statistical method will 

an advantage.—Applications (six copics) should be 
University College, Cathays 


Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


The 





PPLICATIONS are invited for a senior post in an 
Organisation with widespread overseas interests. 
Applicants must have had commercial experience, par- 
ticularly in conducting negotiations and investigations. 
Age 35-40; contributory pension scheme. — Applications, 
which will be treated as strictly confidential, should give 
full personal particulars, details of qualifications, experience 
one — ppoomements. aan salary required.—Apply to 
-K. se x No. 4 783, 2122 
font Wor A 78 12a Shaftesbury Avenue, 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY EDUCATION _ 
COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the following post in thi 
new and devcloping colle ‘raini i chin ri ° 
an” advantare ping college. Training in teaching will be 

esponsible woman teacher (Grade B) b S i 
for general welfare of girls in the Desmenioes Conte 
Applicants should be able to offer ore or more of the 
following—English. Commercial subjects, Speech Training 
Hygiene and Physical Education. A special interest in 
students in the age range 15-21 is essential. Salary £609 x 
£21 — £861 plus cqual pay increments with approved 
megtentes = eesemticn and training. 

) of application and further particul: 
obtained by forwarding a Stamped atone Soe 
suveese 6 The Director of Education. County Hall. 
pewcasile-wpon-Tyne 1, to whom completed forms should 

returned not later than fourteen days after the date 


of this iseme ei . : ; 
ua Registered Disabled Persons will be 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


OUNG MAN. 26. experienced in Foreign Trade. secks 
in Sa en fee +. London, with an organisa- 

nn erseas contacts. roficient in fice > 
(typing. etc.), Spanish.—Write Box 1178. a 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


MANY DIRECTORS prefer to rely on Holiday Relic? 
Staff for 1959 teste sT ‘ISHE UAnAG 
236 Strane wee. ested by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
T ANY AGE nothing is more im 
f portant than th 
“ie it ce ee Vocational Guidance Agee 
e ecvonsni 3 
WELbcck oot shire Street, London, W.1. Tel. : 
T DOESN'T COST THE EARTH to make i 
I 16 mm movies with the G. B. Bell & eee carn 
cine camera, £87 3s. 9d. Film costs less, too.—City 
Sale & Exchange Lid.. 66 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
Manet EYLES (First-class Duplicating S/hand. Typing, 
Translating). 10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENT 3324. 
HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, 
Infinite care, right person or right flat. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME _ 


Send for details which 
mnqumactuters. 

‘rite to the Managing Director. 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or te 
(12 lines). 

ET of Rae Room furniture for sale. 
six chairs (upholstered grey). Tw cars’ us j 
condition. View W.C.1.—Write Box 1179. oe ee 
wr = ae as tailors in London? 

E TD.. 35 Dover Street, 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. a 


EDUCATI ° N 
~ B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides postal tuition for the above Deagrce (obtainable 
without residence), which is « valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors, Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House. Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
l4-weck courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


show an attractive proposition to 


Remploy Ltd., 25-28 
telephone ViCtoria 6621 


Table (walnut), 


Try POPE & 
London, W.1, 


for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


___or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. of 
FINANCIAL NOTICES 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability) DIVIDEND 
NOTICE.—PREFERENCE STOCK.—At a mecting of the 
Board of Directors held today a dividend of Two per cent. 
on the Preference Stock was declared in respect of the year 
1959 payable on August 1, 1959, to stockholders of record 


at 3.30 p.m. on June 19, 1959.—By order of the Board, 
T. F. TURNER. Secretary. Montreal, June 8. 1959. 
RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 


SS... PACIFIC 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability).-DIVIDEND 
NOTICE.—ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK.—At a mect- 
ing of the Board of Directors held today. a_ dividend -of 
seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared in respect of the year 1959 payable in 
Canadian funds on August 1. 1959. to shareholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 19, 1959.—By order of the 

rd, T. F. TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, June 8, 1959. 
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THE ECONOMIST JUNE 13, 1959 
Recently introduced ...the 


GCOVENTRY CLIMAX 
U UNIVERSAL fork truck offers- 


3% choice of power-ELECTRIC or MECHANICAL 
x choice of fuel-DIESEL - PETROL - L.P.Gi 
3% choice of tyres-CUSHION or PNEUMATIC 


x maxinum STANDARDISATION 
of parts 


With the introduction of this 

versatile range of trucks the user 

is able to adopt standardised equipment 
throughout his organisation, employing 
electric, diesel or petrol driven trucks 

as circumstances dictate, with the 
advantages of a single source of supply 
and responsibility, simplified operation, 
reduced maintenance and servicing costs. 


This development has been eagerly 
awaited and received in many 
organisations, 


The UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC 4500 lb. Model 


¢ Liquid Petroleum Gas * 4 CJ a 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, 
(DEPT. E.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





